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PREFACE 


THE special service for children, which was 
formerly held in Westminster Abbey on the 
afternoon of Holy Innocents’ Day, was instituted 
by Dean Stanley on December 28, 1871, and 
from that time until his death, ten years later, 
it was the Dean’s habit to address the children 
himself on these occasions, upon some subject 
suited to their understanding. My father 
found a particular pleasure in continuing this 
custom; and during the twenty-one years that 
he held the office of Dean of Westminster 
(1881-1902) he was only twice, each time owing 
to illness, absent from the Abbey pulpit on the 
afternoon of Innocents’ Day. He sometimes 
complained that too many seats were occupied 
by their elders, which should have been devoted 
exclusively to the use of the children, but to 


the ordinary observer of the rows of upturned 
b 
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faces this was not too apparent. The service 
was a shortened form of Evening Prayer: the 
lesson, the psalms, and the hymns were speci- 
ally selected, and at the conclusion a collection 
was made for the Destitute Children’s Dinner 
Fund. 

As will be seen from the following ad- 
dresses, my father did not attempt to inculcate 
doctrine. He merely endeavoured to instil 
into the hearts and minds of the children the 
teaching of Christ, as he understood it, in its 
most beautiful and at the same time its simplest 
and most comprehensible form. He tried to 
shew them what lessons of love, unselfishness, 
courage, and humility might be learnt from the 
example of Christ’s life, and from the lives of 
those who most closely followed in His foot- 
steps. And since my father always wished to 
arouse and stimulate the interest of his young 
hearers in their great National Church and its 
monuments, he drew much of his teaching of 
practical Christianity from the lives and ex- 
amples of good and great men, beginning with 
Edward the Confessor, who lie buried within the 
Abbey walls, or have had monuments raised to 
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their memory, and even from the legends of 
the saints which may be found sculptured in the 
stone-work. He delighted to tell the children 
stories, historical and otherwise, which should 
inspire them with high ideals, quicken their 
imaginations, and enlarge their sympathies. It 
is only his last address on “Brotherly Love,” 
delivered on Innocents’ Day, 1901, a few 
months before the failing health of old age 
obliged him to resign the Deanery, that is 
entirely without anecdote. On this occasion 
it was my father’s wish to speak a few parting 
words of plain advice to the children, in whom 
his interest was always keen, and many of whom 
had listened to him in former years. 

The following series is, unfortunately, not 
complete. The manuscript of more than one 
address has been entirely lost, and in several, 
delivered at intervals of some years, there was 
considerable repetition, due both to the simi- 
larity of treatment inseparable from addresses 
delivered on a recurring festival, and to an ever- 
changing congregation. 

It was necessary to omit these repetitions 
from a published book ; but it is hoped that the 
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series has benefited accordingly, and that it may 
be found of interest not only to those to whom, 
as children, it was my father’s pleasure to speak 
from the pulpit of Westminster Abbey, but 
also to the children of to-day and to-morrow, 
to whom he can only be a name. 


ROSE M. BRADLEY. 
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INNOCENTS’ DAY ADDRESSES 


I 


THE BIRTHDAY OF WESTMINSTER 
| ABBEY 


Remember the days of old.— DUT. xxxii. 7. 


My Dear CHILDREN, 

Let me begin by reminding you why this 
day, the day on which it has been the custom for 
many years to hold a service in Westminster 
Abbey especially for you, is called Innocents’ 
Day. You know that we have just kept Christ- 
mas Day—the day on which Christian people, 
young and old, delight to remember that our 
Saviour Christ was born at Bethlehem. It is 
good for us to remember, not once a year only, 
but day by day, all that we owe to those days of 
old, to the coming on earth of the Lord Jesus ; 
but it is well to keep one day in each year apart, 
especially to remind us of His birth. Just in 
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the same way, it is well that you should, day by 
day, enjoy and be thankful for the kindness and 
affection of your parents and friends; but it is 
well also, that once a year, when birthdays come 
round, you should receive and give especial marks 
of love and goodwill. These anniversaries, as we 
call them, are good and wholesome for us all alike. 

On the day that follows Christmas Day, we 
are taught especially to remember the martyr 
Stephen. He was the first of the “noble army 
of martyrs,” and he was stoned to death because 
he would not deny his Master, Christ. And so 
his name has become famous in all ages, and is 
honoured in all Christian countries. And the 
day following St. Stephen’s Day is set apart to 
the memory of the Apostle whom Jesus so dearly 
loved, the Apostle St. John, to whom all Christian 
people owe so much. And so we come to Holy 
Innocents’ Day, this day on which we are told to 
call to mind, not any brave or holy man, but a 
number of little children, mere infants, whose 
names are quite unknown to us, and who were 
cruelly massacred by King Herod, in the hope, 
the vain hope, that among them might be the 
infant Jesus. 

You can easily understand why good men 
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of old chose a day so close to our Saviour’s birth- 
day, on which to hand on the memory of those 
innocent children who were slaughtered for the 
sake of that divine Babe. We do well, all of us, 
to remember that our blessed Saviour was once 
a little Child, and grew up, as we are expressly 
told, obedient to His human parents—and it is 
good for us, also, to remember all that we are told 
of His love and tenderness for children. And as 
we think of these things, it has seemed right that 
there should be one service in the year in West- 
minster Abbey, the most famous of English 
churches, set apart for the children who were so 
dear to our Lord when He was on earth, and who 
are, we may be sure, no less dear to Him after 
1900 years. 

You all know the story of that terrible deed 
which we commemorate to-day. It was one of 
the very last acts of King Herod’s life and reign. 
He thought himself a great king, and had done 
much to try and make his name remembered as 
such. He had spent vast sums on enlarging, 
almost rebuilding, the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
would have rejoiced to be remembered as another 
Solomon. But we remember him for only one 
thing to-day. He had heard that an Infant had 
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been born whom wise men, said to be able to 
foresee the future, had come from far to hail as 
the future King of the Jews. He saw, therefore, 
in this helpless Babe, a danger to himself and his 
family, and it cost him nothing—seemed to him, 
indeed, to be the most natural course—to get rid 
of such a danger at any price to others. It was 
far better, he thought, first by dint of one or two 
falsehoods to get this new-born Babe into his 
power, and, when this trickery failed, to order 
a number of little children, strangers to himself, 
to be got rid of, butchered like lambs, than to 
endanger his own crown for the sake of their lives 
and the feelings of their poor mothers. He little 
thought, that crafty and cowardly king, how, for 
ages after, millions of human beings would think 
of his name only in connection with that 
inhuman act, done by him perhaps without a 
scruple, whilst the Babe whom he wished but 
failed to slay would rule over a wider empire 
than he had ever dreamed of. It was, as you 
must all feel, a savage deed of King Herod’s, 
worthy of a wild beast, and the sense of pity and 
tenderness for these poor babes has been so 
strong, that Christian people in many lands still 
keep the memory of their death-day as sacred. 
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So cruel, so horrid was the massacre of these 
Innocents felt to be, that there have. been times, 
when, by some people, this anniversary was con- 
sidered to be, as they would call it, unlucky. 
Just as you have heard of seamen and others who 
do not like to begin a voyage on a Friday, being 
the day of the week on which Christ was cruci- 
fied, so this day, December 28th, was in some 
parts of the world thought to be a day on which 
it was not well to begin any fresh work, or to 
start on a long voyage, however calm the sea 
might appear to be. 

We, my dear children, may think very 
differently of this day. For this was the day 
upon which, more than eight hundred years ago, 
the great church of the Abbey of Westminster 
was solemnly dedicated to the Apostle St. Peter, 
and consecrated to the worship of God. It is 
the death-day of those poor children at Bethlehem 
and their birthday, as we would rather call it, into 
the unseen Kingdom of Heaven. For the souls 
of those little ones were very dear in the sight of 
their Father in Heaven—dearer even, than to 
their mothers, who wept, and might well weep, 
like Rachel, and refused to be comforted. 

So to-day is also the birthday of Westminster 
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Abbey, not of the actual church which you may 
see to-day, but of the older building, which stood 
upon exactly the same spot where the present 
one now stands. Some of you have perhaps 
heard that the original Norman Church and the 
monastery attached to it, were built by King 
Edward the Confessor, that monarch of pious 
and gentle memory, in fulfilment of a vow made 
to the Popeat Rome. He took great pains with 
the church, but very little of his work is now to 
be seen—nothing, indeed, but the bases of some 
pillars in that part which we call the Sanctuary. 
In the cloisters near the entrance to the Chapter 
House, you may still see some low doors, leading — 
into vaulted rooms which were beneath the 
dormitory of the monks of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s day. As you may imagine, the Abbey, 
which was large, although not nearly so large as it 
is now, took a long time to build—fifteen years ; 
and, by the time it was finished, King Edward 
was no longer young, and he had been taken 
seriously ill. On the 28th of December, 1065, 
the day when the church was being consecrated 
with great ceremony, the king lay dying in the 
Palace of Westminster, which he had also built, 
close by. He died on January 5, 1066, and 
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was buried before the High Altar in his new 
church. 

Some two hundred years later, King Henry 
III., who built the greater part of the Abbey 
as you see it to-day, moved the remains of 
his sainted predecessor to the most sacred and 
honoured part of his more stately church, where 
they now rest aloft in the beautiful shrine which 
he had reared to receive them. On October 13, 
1269, King Henry III. himself, his brother 
Richard, King of the Romans, and his four sons, 
bore the coffin which contained the Confessor’s 
body on their shoulders to the Abbey, from 
Westminster Palace, where it had been taken 
while the new Church was building. And there 
King Edward lies now, as he has lain for many 
hundreds of years in that lofty tomb, behind the 
High Altar. For centuries pilgrimages were 
made on October 18th, to a lesser extent are still 
made, to the tomb of the sainted monarch, the 
steps of which are worn away by the knees of 
pilgrims. There he lies, surrounded by the 
humbler tombs of warlike kings, whose highest 
honour was to be laid in death round the shrine 
of that most peaceful and unwarlike sovereign. 
And now I am going to tell you a very strange 
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and curious story, a legend as we say, that has 
come down to us from those early times, those 
days of old, of which my text speaks. I do not 
give it you as a true story, nor as a piece of 
history, but I think it is interesting for more 
than one reason. It tells us how, in a rough and 
hard time, when this island had been long the 
scene of fierce and bloody wars between different 
races, Britons and Saxons, English and Danes, 
and later between the English and their Norman 
conquerors, the teaching of Christ Jesus had so 
far done its work, as to make men honour merci- 
fulness, gentleness, pity for the poor, forgiveness, 
and childlike innocence, even above valour in 
war and fighting. It is one of the many stories 
which were told in old days of King Edward the 
Confessor, and it has come down to us in the 
form of a long and rhymed poem, written in old 
French, such as the Normans spoke, and dedi- 
cated to Alianore— Eleanor, as we should call her 
—of Provence, the wife of King Henry III., who 
lies in his tomb above ground on the north side 
of the shrine where he himself had placed the 
body of the Confessor, with Queen Eleanor 
beyond him. ‘This poem shows us the manner of 
man which Edward the Confessor was believed 
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to be, by those who lived nearly two hundred 
years later; merciful and gentle-hearted, a true 
saint, as he was soon declared to be, worthy of 
the title of St. Edward. 

King Edward had passed nearly the whole of 
his life beyond the sea in Normandy, in poverty 
and in exile, while the Danes who had conquered, 
ruled England. But at last, when both the 
unworthy sons of the great Danish King Canute 
were dead, the people, high and low, called to 
the throne Edward, the son of Ethelred, the 
descendant of the good King Alfred. And the 
poem tells us how, at the time of the death of 
the Danish kings,— 

“Edward stays beyond the sea, 
Grieving, pensive, sad, and mournful, 
Carrying in his heart a dart of grief.” 

Suddenly he was called back to England, 
crowned and anointed as king, welcomed by his 
people, and honoured by all the kings of Europe. 
«“ French, Germans, and Lombards, all,” says the 
poem, “desire to see King Edward.” And it 
goes on to tell us in quaint language, how his 
treasurer and courtiers thought to gladden the 
new king, who knew so well what poverty 
meant, by showing him the riches of which he was 
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now the possessor. So they took him into his 
Treasury, and showed him large barrels, or casks, 
filled with gold and silver coins, “ the yellow gold 
and the white silver,” that had been raised by 
heavy and oppressive taxes from the English 
people. They thought that Edward would be 
delighted at the sight, but they were mistaken. 
The king, says this strange story, saw another 
sight ; he saw a fiend, or demon, or evil spirit, 
sitting on the treasure, “ mocking and sporting ” 
at the misery caused by this taxation. King 
Edward felt not joy, but sorrow. It brought 
to his mind the sufferings of his poor subjects, 
from whom this treasure had been extorted by 
covetous and cruel oppression, under the name 
of the Danish tax—a tax, that is, intended to 
build ships with which to fight the Danish pirates, 
—whereas the money had really been piled up in 
the king’s Treasury. 

So, continues the poem, Edward’s heart was 
sad to think that one and another king had 
pillaged and despoiled his own people, and for 
that treasure he had no care, but caused it to be 
returned, and no more to be exacted. 


“And from his people he had blessing 
And high guerdon and reward from God.” 
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You will understand that this act of the 
king’s seemed a kind of preaching of the gospel 
of Christ in his day, and that the story was 
better than a sermon. It is really a parable put 
into a form which all can understand, telling us 
how people were beginning to feel, even in those 
days, that there was, after all, something more 
heavenly, nearer to God, and dearer to man, in 
relieving distress and in helping the poor, than in 
the beating down of enemies, the oppression of 
the poor, or the conquering of foreigners. And 
just as this more stately and beautiful Abbey 
of Westminster has grown in the course of 
centuries out of the smaller Norman church of 
King Edward, so we may hope that the gospel 
of our Lord has grown and spread in the hearts 
of men; and since, unlike any earthly building, it 
cannot be limited by the work of human hands, 
we hope that, in centuries yet to come, the 
Kingdom of Christ may conquer all the ends of 
the earth, and His teaching find ever riper under- 
standing and better fulfilment in men’s hearts. 

In my next address I shall tell you some 
further stories of this pious and simple-minded 
sovereign, whose examples in many respects we 
shall all do well to remember. I should like to 
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think that my words to-day may help you in © 
the midst of your own pleasures and enjoyments, 
to think sometimes of those who are less happy 
than yourselves. Those little ones who were 
slain by the cruel Herod were mourned and 
wept by loving mothers, but they passed at 
once into the keeping of a Heavenly Father, and 
“ hunger no more, neither thirst any more.” 

But there are many children now in England 
who know only too well what hunger and weak- 
ness mean, and who have little shelter from the 
bitter cold and drenching rain, and perhaps little 
love and kindness in their homes. 

Will you try, when you remember the days of 
old, to spare them a thought of pity? And may 
you learn early to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus: “ Forasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto Me.” 


« 
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THE POWER OF GENTLENESS 
KING EDWARD THE CONFESSOR 


And a little child shall lead them.—IsA. xi. 6. 


My text is a very short one. You can easily say 
over the words, and remember them. But I do 
not care for you to remember just six or seven 
words, unless they carry with them one or two 
good thoughts which may help you to be better 
and happier when you think of what you have 
heard to-day. Let me tell you first what my 
text means in the place where it stands in your 
Bibles. It comes at the end of a verse in the 
Book of the Prophet Isaiah which runs as 
follows :— 

The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and 
the leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the 
calf and the young lion and the fathng together : 
that is, the wolf and the lamb, the leopard and 
the kid, the fat calf and the young lion shall all 
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live together and lie down together; and then 
come the words, and a little child shall lead 
them. 

The prophet, a holy man who lived many 
hundreds of years before Jesus Christ was born 
in Bethlehem, is drawing a picture of the good 
days that were to come after he himself “was 
gone to God.” 

A King, he says, shall be born one day, of 
the family of Jesse and of David. He shall take 
the part of the poor and of the oppressed. He 
shall draw to Him all the world, not the Jews 
only ; and in His reign the earth shall be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea. You can see that the words point to the 
reign, not then established, of Him whose birth- 
day we celebrate on Christmas Day, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who taught us to say to our Father 
in heaven, Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be done 
an earth, as it is in heaven. 

And in telling us what kind of a change 
would come to pass under this good and holy 
King, the prophet uses words which, though they 
were spoken between two and three thousand 
years ago, we can all understand. He draws for 
us, as it were, a picture in words, which he 
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intends to be an emblem or a parable of his 
meaning, and to set us thinking as to what his 
meaning may be. So he chooses three savage 
animals, the wolf, the leopard, and the lion, 
which you, no doubt, have seen in cages or 
enclosures, and been warned not to go too near, 
but which in the prophet’s day, as in many 
countries now, roamed about, seeking what they 
might devour. Each of these animals he shows 
us as lying down quietly and peaceably with such 
defenceless creatures as lambs and kids and calves, 
which they usually tear to pieces without mercy. 

You can fancy yourselves seeing such a 
picture in a book, and thinking it very strange, 
but you would understand if you were told that 
its meaning was that there would be a great 
change for the better in the whole world ; that 
the very fiercest and cruelest of God’s creatures 
would learn to live at peace with the gentlest 
and most harmless of them all. 

But the prophet who paints this picture for 
us has not yet finished. There is something still 
stranger to come. Let us look again, and we 
shall see a fresh picture, in which the wolf, the 
leopard, and the lion are no longer merely lying 
down with the lamb and the kid, but we shall 
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see these ferocious beasts being led about, follow- 
ing obediently the tottering steps of some little 
child. You have heard, of course, that these 
creatures can be tamed and subdued to some 
extent by a strong man, a lion-tamer, as we call 
him, who is not afraid to go into their cages with 
a bar of iron in his hand and make them crouch 
before him. But what we see in the prophet’s 
picture is something quite different. It is rather 
as though we saw one of the very smallest of you 
holding a string in your little hand, and leading, 
let us say, the king of beasts, who obediently 
follows you about. And under this wonderful 
picture the prophet writes the words of my text, 
and a little child shall lead them. 

But we must not merely amuse ourselves by 
fancying a picture unlike anything that could be 
seen in real life, for no one has ever yet seen 
wolves lying down with lambs, nor lions and 
leopards being led by little children. Let us 
now try to understand the words as they were 
meant, as a kind of parable, a story to teach us 
something behind and beyond itself. Let us put 
away the thoughts of these wild beasts, and of 
these little children, and let us ask whether the 
words have ever come true in another sense, 
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Nineteen hundred years have gone by since 
the child Jesus was born in Bethlehem, and since 
those innocent babes, the Holy Innocents, were 
put to death by wolves in human shape. Has it 
ever happened that fierce and strong men, whose 
hearts, as the poet says, were “stubborn as the 
steel they wore,” men who naturally chose for 
their badges and banners, figures of beasts and 
birds of prey, the lion, the leopard, and the 
eagle, have been subdued and submissive, not to 
mere strength and courage, nor to some mighty 
conqueror or tamer of men, but to one who com- 
pared with themselves, had all the gentleness 
and the innocence, and much of the weakness of 
a little child? If so, you will like to know how 
such strange things could come to pass. You 
know how Jesus Christ came into the world, 
and how He, our rightful Lord and Master and 
King, took our nature upon Him in the form of a 
little child, and how, as He grew up to manhood, 
He taught men that gentleness and kindness, 
and tenderness, and forgiveness of evil, were 
better things, sometimes more really courageous, 
than physical boldness and revenge and power. 
He Himself was called the Lamb of God, He 
Himself told His disciples to become as little 
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children. He died forgiving His murderers and 
praying for them. And though men rejected 
Him and crucified Him, yet His words and 
His example sank deep, and as time went on 
deeper, into their hearts. We all know how 
sometimes good words which we have slighted 
at the time come back to us hours, days, or 
even years afterwards, and make us feel ashamed 
and sad. So His words have come back age 
after age to the hearts of men, and they have 
come to know that the child whom the prophet 
saw was no other than the Babe who was born 
at Bethlehem, our Saviour Christ Jesus. 

In my last address I told you a legend which 
has come down to us of King Edward the Con- 
fessor, and I tried to show you how, even in those 
rough times, it was proved that Jesus Christ had 
not lived and died in vain, since, though there 
was much ignorance and much wickedness, as 
there is even now, yet men had learned to honour 
and to reverence qualities which before had been 
despised. And I am going to tell you two or 
three more of the stories of this king, a king of 
many human faults, and yet unlike any other 
sovereign whom the people had known or seen 
on the throne before. 
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Kdward the Confessor was called the Con- 
fessor because people held that, though not a 
martyr, yet he had confessed Christ, and suffered 
for Him. He had lived, as I told you before, in 
poverty and exile across the sea, forgotten and 
neglected by his own mother, who had married 
the Danish King of England. He had grown 
up very unlike the young princes and knights of 
his day, caring indeed for hunting and hawking, 
but for little else except the service and worship 
of God. Meantime England had been, says an 
old chronicler, “like a sheepfold delivered up to 
lions and wolves,” and when the last of the 
Danish rulers died, the people were glad enough 
to call back one whom they felt to be bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh. 

Edward the Confessor reigned over England 
peacefully for twenty-four years. Then followed 
the terrible days of the Norman Conquest, when 
people said “that fiends went through the land 
with fire and sword in their hands.” And you 
can imagine how under the hard foreign masters 
who came after, bearing such names as William, 
Henry, Richard—foreign names then, though 
English enough now—the people liked to remem- 
ber the last of their own old English line, the 
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gentle, sainted king, with his snow-white beard 
and hair, his white hands with their long slender 
fingers, and the delicate colour in his cheeks. 

I told you last time a story of the king’s 
treasure. Now I am going to tell you quite a 
different one on the same subject. 

One afternoon, Edward was tired and lay 
down on his bed to rest and sleep ; and by his 
bedside was a huge chest in which gold and 
silver coins were kept by his treasurer, Hugo, or 
Hugolin. 

Now Hugolin had taken out some money 
with which to pay the king’s officers, and had 
forgotten to shut and lock the great money- 
chest. He had hardly gone, when a poor servant 
employed in the royal kitchen, a “scullion ” as 
such men were called, slipped in, and, thinking 
that King Edward was fast asleep, he helped 
himself to some money, went out, hid it, and 
first peeping in to satisfy himself that the king 
was, as he thought, still asleep, he returned for 
more. Now the king was not really asleep, and 
he saw the thief do this twice over; but at the 
third time he called out, “ Fly, make haste! for 
if Hugolin comes in he will not leave you one 
halfpenny.” And when Hugolin came in and 
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missed the money, the king said, “ Say nothing ; 
he who has it needed it more than the king 
does.” You must remember that in those days 
punishments were very cruel. If the scullion 
had been taken up, he would not have been sent 
to prison, as now, but he would have been put to 
a horrible death. His skin would have been 
torn bit by bit from his whole body, and fastened 
against the wall of the King’s Treasury as a 
warning to others. Let us hope that this poor 
thief’s heart was touched by the king’s forgive- 
ness, and that he never stole again. There are 
some hearts that great and undeserved kindness 
will make to feel shame and sorrow, who learn 
to love much because much has been forgiven 
them. ‘Try yourselves some day the effect of a 
kind word, when some one, weaker perhaps than 
you are, has treated you wrongly and unjustly. 
But if ever you are yourselves forgiven a fault, 
do not think the less, but rather the more of the 
wrong you have done. 

One of those who told the tale many hundred 
years ago, said that no one had ever been so 
merciful and simple since Jesus forgave the thief 
who was crucified on His right hand at Calvary. 
And now we will have a story of the king’s 
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kindness to the sick and the miserable. I should 
rather call it a legend, for only the first part of it 
could, I think, be quite true. 

King Edward was leaving his palace with all 
his great men and nobles round him, when a 
poor miserable cripple, an Irishman, “thin, de- 
formed, feeble, and weary ”—I am telling it all to 
you in the words of the chronicle—with legs bent 
and twisted, and feet withered and turned the 
wrong way, cried sadly to Hugo, or Hugolin, the 
treasurer, of whom you have already heard, and 
entreated him to take a message to the king. 
It was to tell the king that, though he could 
now only move by dragging himself along, face 
downwards, with his chest on a stool, yet that he 
had been told that if the king would carry him 
to the Church of St. Peter, the little church on 
the site of which Edward was then building 
Westminster Abbey, he would be healed. And 
the king came to the poor cripple, and though 
people cried out at his terrible deformity and 
rags and dirt, he took him up on his shoulders 
and carried him, in spite of his own royal robes, 
till he was quite tired, all the way to the church, 
and put him down before the altar. And then, 
says the story, came a great miracle, like those of 
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which we read in the Bible. The poor man’s 
legs grew straight and strong quite suddenly, and 
his flesh came sound again, and he hung up his 
stool in the church and went on foot across 
Europe all the way to Rome, to give thanks at 
the tomb of St. Peter. 

And there is one more of these legends I 
should like to tell you, as strange as any fairy 
tale, but exceedingly beautiful. 

King Edward was away from home at the 
dedication of a church to the Apostle St. John, 
the Apostle whom Jesus loved. A poor man 
came to him and implored him to relieve his 
wants, for the sake of that Apostle. The king 
was much distressed, for he had no money with 
him, and the crowd was so great that he could 
not find his treasurer. But on his finger he had 
a very fine royal gold ring; so, as his heart 
yearned over this poor shivering and starving 
man, he took the ring off and gave it to him. 
The beggar disappeared, and the story might 
have ended there, but the marvellous part of it 
is yet to come. Soon after, or according to one 
story, that very same evening, far away in the 
Holy Land, two English pilgrims, who had 
travelled thousands of miles to see Jerusalem 
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and the place where Jesus died and was buried— 
the Holy Sepulchre, as it is called—had lost their 
way. Night came on; they were tired and foot- 
sore. They did not know which way to turn; 
cold and hunger and a great dread of wild beasts 
and robbers seized upon them. Suddenly the 
darkness became full of light, and with a band of 
youths carrying lights before him, a venerable 
old man with white hair and a very sweet and 
gracious countenance, came and saluted them, 
and asked who they were and what they were 
doing. They told him that they came from 
England, and were subjects of the good King 
Edward, and had come to pray for forgiveness of 
their sins in the very place where Jesus Christ 
had lived and died. And the old man said that 
for the love of King Edward he would take good 
care of them. So he led them to a pleasant 
house, where they found supper prepared and 
welcome beds and all comforts. And in the 
morning their host took them to the gate of the 
City, and they saw of a sudden what they might 
have guessed before, that he was no mere man. 
“T,” he said, “am the Apostle and Evangelist 
St. John. Go back to England; I will protect 
you on the way. ‘Take this ring;” and he gave 
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them a royal ring from his finger. “It is King 
Kdward’s ; he gave it to me when I asked mercy 
of him in the form of a beggar. Take it to your 
king, and tell him it is from the Apostle whom 
Jesus loved. He will know it again, and believe 
you ; and tell him that within six months he shall 
be with me in Paradise, where Jesus is.” So 
the two Palmers (as they were called, because 
pilgrims to the Holy Land used to gather a 
branch of palm there, and carry it in their hands) 
came back in time to their own country, and 
gave the king the message and the ring. 
The king and queen were sitting at table 
with Earl Harold, afterwards the gallant King 
Harold, who was killed at the Battle of Hastings 
less than a year after the death of Edward, when 
the two tired pilgrims came in, leaning on their 
staves. And the king knew that it was time 
for him to die, and to be with Christ and with 
those who had already gone to Him. 

And after his death, so great was the im- 
pression made by the child-like character of this 
tender-hearted king, not only upon his own age 
but on those which followed, that in the most 
savage times which came after, the English 
people loved to tell one another of his kindness 
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and goodness, qualities as rare as they were 
welcome amongst the great of the land. And 
the stories which men told grew, as such stories 
are apt to grow, from what was true to what was 
partly fancy. They could not be content with 
the truth, but believed all kinds of wonderful 
and marvellous stories of his goodness. And as 
very few could read or write in those days, some 
of the tales which they told of him were rudely 
carved in stone, and can be seen now on the 
screen of the chapel where his shrine has been 
reared in Westminster A bbey.* 

I have told you these stories, my dear 
children, which are very unlike other popular 
tales which have come down to us about the 
warlike prowess of kings and heroes, in the hope 
that they may help you to see a fresh meaning 
in the words of my text. Piety, tenderness, pity 
for the poor and the distressed, are as much 
royal virtues as courage and strength and kingly 


* “The ancient stone screen (at the back of the High 
Altar) which closes the west side of this (St. Edward’s) 
chapel, has been generally attributed to the reign of 
Henry. VI., but is now believed, from internal evidence, 
to belong to the reign of Edward IV., fifteenth century. 
Upon the frieze are sculptured the principal events, 
real and imaginary, of Edward the Confessor’s life ” 
(“ Deanery Guide”). 
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wisdom. And it is not only to kings and queens 
that such stories speak; they may remind us 
that we are all, young and old, servants of 
Christ, and that He would have us gentle and 
forgiving, unselfish and generous. You will 
think sometimes of this child-like king, merciful, 
simple, and kind, whose memory has been loved 
and revered by all the stronger kings who have 
come after him, leading the hearts of men who 
compared to him were indeed as lions and 
leopards, helping to prove for all time the truth 
of those wonderful words: And a little child 
shall lead them. 


itl 


SOME CHILDREN IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY 


And yet there is room.—St. LUKE xiv. 22. 


I am not going to say anything to you to-day, 
my dear children, of that parable of our Lord, 
from which my short text is taken. You may 
remember that the words were spoken by some 
servants, who had been sent out by their master 
to bring in guests to fill the empty places at his 
banquet: “ Lord,” they said, “ it is done as Thou 
hast commanded, and yet there is room.” Iam 
only going to speak to you of the last few words 
of their message, and try perhaps to give these a 
fresh meaning. 

You know very well that Westminster Abbey 
is the most famous of English churches, and has 
held for ages the graves and the monuments of 
kings and of great men. And you can easily 
fancy some one, long ago, going through the list 
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of those who were one day to be honoured with 
burial there—sovereigns and rulers, statesmen, 
wise men and poets, soldiers and sailors, preachers 
and missionaries — and you can fancy this 
imaginary person saying, when the list seemed 
to be completed: And yet there is room in this 
Christian Church for something quite different. 
There is room for the children who have passed 
away too young to serve their country, but not 
too young to die; not too young to be remem- 
bered and grieved for ; not too young to be dear 
to God and to Christ. 

And so it is; there 7s room in the Abbey for 
such, and there are many graves there, you will 
find, of young children, boys and girls, of all 
ages, from first babyhood to the limits of child- 
hood. 

I propose to tell you to-day the story of one 
or two of these children; firstly, of two little 
girls, called away by God in infancy, and secondly 
of two young boys, slain, if history tells us true, 
by hands as cruel as those of King Herod. 

Pass with me if you can, in your thoughts, to 
the very end of the great Abbey Church behind 
the High Altar. Here we shall walk beneath the 
shadow of the tombs of kings, treading at every 
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step on the graves of great men. And so we 
shall come to the wide flight of steps which leads 
up into the chapel of Henry VII. There, too, 
all around us will be graves. Before us we shall 
see the tomb of King Edward VI., and beyond 
him that of his grandfather, the Welsh king, 
Henry Tudor,* who built the chapel, and of 
the first Scottish King of England, James L., his 
great grandson, whose reign made England and 
Scotland one. But we must turn aside from 
these, and passing close by the tomb of Queen 
Elizabeth, we shall reach a spot, which was 
named by the late Dean Stanley Innocent’s 
Corner, even as another and more famous corner 
of the Abbey is called Poet's Corner. And why 
this name? It was because those who had raised 
the stately monument near by to the Queen + 
under whom England had grown to a greatness 
hitherto unknown, felt that even there, at the 
very end of the vault where Elizabeth and her 
sister Queen Mary lie, there was room for the 
little children of whom I am going to speak to 
you. Before you, if you were there, you would 
* Henry VII. 


Tt Queen Elizabeth, whose tomb was erected by 
James I, 
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see the monuments of two little girls, their 
effigies carved in marble. Their bodies lie buried 
beneath where you would stand. One is a child 
of little more than two years, the other a baby of 
only two days old : “ just born, baptized, and died.” 
The elder little girl lies on her side, with her head 
raised up and resting on one small hand. She is 
dressed in the strange fashion of a royal child of 
three hundred years ago, the stiff-pointed bodice 
and the full hooped skirt. She was the dearly 
loved little daughter of James I., and she was 
christened Mary after her grandmother, Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose tomb is on the further 
side of this same chapel. She was the first of 
his children who was born after he came to 
England, and she was the first royal child who 
had been born in England since Edward VI. 
Her father King James, loved her dearly, but at 
two years old she fell ill, and there was no hope 
of her recovery. And as death drew near we are 
told how again and again the little girl murmured 
“T go, I go, I go away,” as though she heard the 
call to another and an unseen world. And when 
she was dead,* her father, full of grief, laid her, his 
little Mary, in the chapel dedicated to the Virgin 
* Princess Mary died 1607. 
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Mary, side by side with her baby sister. For the 
other baby effigy is that of the infant Princess 
Sophia, born after her sister Mary, but called 
away before her.* “The royal Rosebud,” says 
her epitaph, “snatched away from her parents 
to blossom again in the rose-garden of Christ.” 
And her cradle monument, with the little face 
on the pillow, and the lace edging of the coverlet 
all carved in marble, has touched the hearts of 
many who have seen it from that day to this. 
But these children were taken away from 
some dark days that were in store for their 
family. Their eldest brother, Prince Henry, the 
hope of the royal household and of the nation, 
died a few years later at St. James’ Palace at the 
age of eighteen,t and was laid to rest in the 
tomb of his grandmother, Mary Queen of Scots, 
in this same chapel. ‘Their second brother, King 
Charles I., was beheaded, as you know, at White- 
hall. And in the same vault as Prince Henry, 
lie the bones of his nephew, Henry Duke of 
Gloucester,[ the little boy who sat on King 
Charles’s knee before his execution, and declared 


* Died 1606. 
+ Died 1612, 


t Youngest son of King Charles I. ; died of small-pox 
at Whitehall in 1660. 
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that he would be “torn in pieces” rather than 
disobey his father’s bidding. There are other 
children of Charles I. buried here also. One 
of these was the Princess Anne,* who was said 
to be a very wise little lady, “above her age,” 
and who died when not quite four years old. 
“Being told to pray by those about her at 
the last, ‘I am not able,’ saith she, ‘to say my 
long prayer —meaning the Lord’s Prayer— but 
I will say my short one, Lighten mine eyes, 
O Lord, lest I sleep the sleep of death.’ This 
done, the little lamb gave up her spirit,” and 
passed peacefully into her heavenly Father's 
keeping. In this same vault lies the body of 
the Lady Arabella Stuart,f a cousin of those 
baby girls whose effigies I have described to 
you, and who was the godmother of one of 
them and the chief mourner at the funeral of the 
other. She was, however, cruelly imprisoned by 
their father, James I., and was at last brought to 
rest here after a sad life of misery and misfortune. 
Here also lies their eldest sister, Elizabeth, Queen 
of Bohemia, the “Queen of Hearts,” as she was 


* Died 1640. 

Tt Daughter of Charles, Earl of Lennox, first cousin 
of James I., and looked upon as a possible claimant to 
the throne; died in 1615. 
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called, who married Frederick, Elector Palatine, 
the unhappy “ Winter King,” and was the grand- 
mother of George I. She died nearly sixty years 
later * than her little sisters, and at one time her 
fate had seemed very happy, but, as your history 
books will tell you she came home discrowned 
and widowed. Here also rests her son, Prince 
Rupert, who fought so ‘gallantly for his uncle, 
Charles I., in the Civil Wars. 

This vault, the Stuart vault, as it is called, is 
a very large one, and there are many little royal 
children buried init. Charles II. lost no less than 
ten, who are all here, and Queen Anne a still 
greater number, all of whom died when quite 
infants, except her little son William, Duke of 
Gloucester, who lived until he was eleven years 
old, and then died of “a fever occasioned,” it is 
said, “by excessive dancing on his birthday.” f 

But I must take you back in imagination to the 
tombs of those two baby princesses, who, as you 
have seen, were called away to their Father and 
their God from the evil times that were in store 
for their kindred. And now if you were to stand 
in the same place by their side, and raise your 
eyes, you would see against the wall immediately 

* Died 1661. t Died 1700. 
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above them a marble urn with a Latin inscrip- 
tion. This urn holds the bones of two young 
boys, whose story is one of the saddest in the 
whole of English history. We must go back 
four centuries, back to a fierce and bloody time, 
when England was divided against England in 
what are called the Wars of the Roses, and when 
civil war and massacres on both sides had made 
men’s hearts hard as iron. It was a time when, 
of the great men of England, young and old, by 
far the greater number fell on the field of battle, 
or were cruelly beheaded or murdered in cold 
blood after the fight was over. ‘The story begins 
when the weak Lancastrian King, Henry VI., 
the founder of Eton College, and the son of the 
Warrior King, Henry V., whose saddle and helmet 
some of you can see even now,* had been driven 
from the throne in favour of King Edward IV. 
of the House of York. But for the moment 
King Edward was in his turn dispossessed. He 
had to fly the kingdom, and to leave his wife, 
Elizabeth Woodville, as she was called, from her 
name before her marriage, unprotected in London. 
And in the autumn of 1470 the Queen, with her 


* Henry V.’s shield, saddle, and helmet are suspended 
on a wooden bar in the chantry over his tomb. 
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three little girls, fled for refuge to Westminster 
Abbey. The Abbey and the space around it 
were held so sacred that even the boldest tyrant, 
it was said, dared not molest or drag away any 
one who had once been admitted to what was 
known as the Sanctuary of Westminster. The 
name Broad Sanctuary still remains in the open 
space outside the Church, where Westminster 
Hospital now stands. And here in “ Sanctuary ” 
Elizabeth Woodville lived for many months, and 
here was born and baptized her eldest son, one of 
the two boys whose bones lie within the urn of 
which I have spoken. The Abbot and the Prior 
stood as his godfathers, and he was christened 
Edward, after his father, in the darkest hour of 
whose reign he was born. But in the coming 
spring King Edward IV. regained his throne. I 
must not stop to tell you of the great Battle of 
Barnet, fought on Easter Sunday, 1471, where 
the Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, was slain ; 
nor of that of Tewkesbury, at which Edward, the 
only son of Henry VI., was killed after the fight- 
ing was over. 

The baby who had been born in the Sanctuary 
of Westminster was a young prince, twelve and 
a half years old when his father, Edward IV., 
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was called away by death. Like all the other 
eldest sons of the kings of England, the boy bore 
the title of Prince of Wales, and when Edward 
1V. died,* he was living at Ludlow Castle in 
Shropshire, under the care of his uncle, Lord 
Rivers, his mother’s brother, her son, his half- 
brother Richard Gray, and other faithful friends 
of the now widowed queen. Why was he so far 
from home, so far from Windsor and from 
London ? 

We are told the reason by Sir Thomas More, 
a good and famous Englishman, who wrote his 
story both in Latin and in English. He was 
himself a little child at the time, and fifty years 
later, in 1534, he was imprisoned in what is now 
the Deanery of Westminster previous to his own 
execution. The reason was, he says, because 
the then unruly and turbulent Welshmen 
“paid more respect and obedience to a boy 
Prince of Wales than to the oldest magistrates.” 

And so young Edward had been sent to live 
on the borders of Wales that he might keep order 
by his mere presence. But that boy prince was 
now, by his father’s death, King of England, and 
as such he was proclaimed under the title which 


* Edward IV. died at Westminster, April 9th, 1483. 
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he bears in history, of Edward V. His mother 
felt that no time must be lost in bringing him 
safe to London, that he might be crowned like all 
the kings who had gone before him in West- 
minster Abbey. So she sent a message to her 
brother, and to his other guardians to escort him 
at once to London, accompanied by a guard of 
faithful soldiers. But the young king’s uncle, on 
his father’s side, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
had already, we are told, designs on the crown 
for himself. So he travelled up from Yorkshire, 
and at Northampton he met the Duke of Buck- 
ingham and other nobles who were jealous of the 
queen and of her relations, and who had brought, 
as they said, “many stout fellows to support 
him.” And he wrote to the queen, with whom 
he had always pretended to be friendly, and 
advised her on no account to let her son travel 
with an army of soldiers, as though England were 
an enemy’s country, or else all the world would 
suspect her of evil designs against himself and 
all others in England who wished to be loyal 
subjects to their young sovereign. 

So in an evil hour Elizabeth Woodville lis- 
tened to his advice, and the little king rode at 
the end of April, from Ludlow towards North- 
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ampton with his uncle, Lord Rivers, and _ his 
half brother, a few friends, and only a small 
retinue of servants and attendants. And near 
Northampton, the Duke of Gloucester and the 
Duke of Buckingham met them and pleased the 
_ boy by their marks of affection and of homage. 
But they advised the little party, as the town 
was very full, to ride on to Stoney Statford, a 
stage of twelve miles nearer London. The Duke 
of Gloucester, however, begged the king’s guar- 
dian, Lord Rivers, to come back to Northampton 
and to spend a pleasant evening with himself and 
Buckingham and his friends, so that the queen’s 
relations and the other nobles might henceforth 
be on good terms, and all England might have 
peace. 

Lord Rivers, like the Queen, his sister, 
was deceived. He left the young king in the 
care of his half-brother, Richard Gray, and his 
attendants, to rest at Stratford, and rode back 
himself to Northampton, where he was received 
with all signs of good fellowship and friendship. 
But the next morning he was seized, denounced 
as a traitor, and locked up by his untrustworthy 
hosts. Gloucester and Buckingham then rode 
forward to Stratford, where they found young 
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Edward, weary of waiting for his uncle, about to 
mount his pony and to continue his journey. 
They dismounted and fell each on a knee before 
him, doing him all outward homage. But they 
seized on Richard Grey, whom the boy loved 
much, and two or three of his faithful companions, 
calling them traitors, and, in spite of all that the 
poor young king could say or do, sent them back 
as prisoners to Northampton. These loyal friends 
were afterwards moved from prison to prison, 
until at last they were all cruelly beheaded at 
Pontefract in Yorkshire. Meantime the real 
traitors rode on to London, showing the boy 
king all signs of respect and reverence. At 
Hornsey they were met by the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs, and Aldermen, and five hundred citizens 
of London, who had all ridden out to salute the 
new monarch, and they conducted him in state 
to a palace belonging to the Bishop of London, 
which then stood near the old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, burnt in the great fire of London. 
We know but little of the poor boy’s feelings, 
but what the queen-mother thought about the 
matter is told us at some length. The moment 
she heard of what had happened at Northampton, 
“she fell into despair,” as well she might. It 
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was evening, but with her five daughters and 
her other son, a child of nine years old, little 
Richard, Duke of York, she did what she had 
done twelve years before, and came at once to 
Westminster Abbey to take sanctuary. She 
came in great haste, and when the Archbishop 
of York, who lived close by and was roused from 
sleep by tidings of the story, came to see her at 
midnight, he found the queen sitting disconsolate 
in the abbot’s house on the rushes which were 
strewn in those days on the stone floors. It is 
supposed that she was in the abbot’s dining hall, 
now called the College Hall, and used by the 
Westminster School boys. 

The Archbishop tried in vain to comfort the 
queen. She felt sure that the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, now proclaimed Protector, would try to 
destroy her boys, and yet she felt equally sure 
that he would not dare to tear the younger 
one from so sacred a place. No tyrant, she 
declared, would take him from Sanctuary. 

I must not make my story too long. It 
seemed, of course, a strange state of things that 
whilst one boy should be living in a palace, and 
called King Edward, and that all preparations 
should be made and the day actually fixed for his 
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coronation in Westminster Abbey, his brother 
should be hiding in that same Abbey, as if in 
danger of his life. So the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury came over the water to Westminster, to 
persuade the queen to give up her younger boy, 
for whose company, they said, the young king 
was pining. Sir Thomas More gives a long 
account of the way in which the poor mother 
argued and pleaded and protested. But at last 
she was tired out, and yielded to the pressure 
that was put upon her, and, turning to the child, 
she said to him, “ Farewell, my sweet son, mine 
own; the Almighty be thy Protector. Let me 
kiss thee once more before we part, for God 
knoweth when we shall kiss again.” And so, 
having kissed him, she blessed him, and wept 
sore, and went her way, leaving the child weep- 
ing also. They never met again. The little 
boy was taken across to the Palace of West- 
minster, where you see the Houses of Parliament 
to-day, and was handed over to his uncle, “as a 
dove to a vulture,” says one account, “as a lamb 
to the care of the wolf.” 

But Gloucester received the little boy with 
all tenderness, took him in his arms, kissed and 
cheered him, and then conveyed him to his 
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brother in the bishop’s palace. So the two boys 
were once more together. 

June 22nd was the date fixed for the young 
king’s coronation, just seven weeks after he had 
arrived in London. Great preparations were 
in progress for the ceremony, and the young 
brothers were removed to the Tower of London, 
which in those days was both a prison and a 
palace, in order that they might come in proces- 
sion thence by water to the Abbey when the 
coronation day should arrive. But from that 
day they never again left that gloomy and 
austere pile of buildings which many of you 
have been taken to see. The little king who 
had ridden such a few weeks before through 
spring flowers and budding trees all the way from 
Shropshire to London, never again breathed the 
fresh air even of the City. For meantime, his 
uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, had, partly by 
fraud, partly by violence, gained over a large 
party to set aside his nephew, and to make him- 
self king instead. And he was so successful, that 
on the very day on which the young Edward V. 
was to have sat in his coronation robes in the 
Abbey and had the crown placed on his head, he 
himself was proclaimed king as Richard III. 
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and on July 6th he and his queen, Anne of 
Warwick,* who had come also to the Tower, 
carried out the programme which was arranged 
for their nephew, going thence in full procession 
to Westminster Abbey, where they were crowned 
with great magnificence; after which they pro- 
ceeded to York, and were crowned again. 

And what, meantime, of the two _ boys, 
Edward V. and the little Duke of York? It is 
said that when the elder heard that his uncle 
was crowned king and his little cousin of ten 
years old had become Prince of Wales, he sighed 
and said, “ Ah, if my uncle would let me have 
my life, he might take my kingdom !” 

The children were well treated for a time, 
but they were soon kept in closer confinement, 
and the end was at hand. 

Most of you have read the story that tells us 
how, when the boys were fast asleep, two 
ruffians smothered them with their pillows and 
bedclothes, and how their bodies were buried 
deep beneath a staircase. I need not, I think, 


* Anne of Warwick was the widow of the young 
Prince Edward of Lancaster, who was killed at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. She was afterwards made to 
marry the Duke of Gloucester, Richard III. 
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tell you of the fate of the usurper, whose young 
son was soon lost to him by death, and who was 
killed himself in 1485, on the field of Bosworth, 
on which battlefield Henry VII., the first of the 
Tudor kings, was hastily crowned. 

But generations passed away, and more 
than two hundred years after the birth of 
the young uncrowned King Edward V., the 
only king of England since the Norman Con- 
quest who has not been crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, some men working in the Tower 
found, deep down under a flight of stairs, 
(you may have been shown the place) an old 
chest containing the bones of two young 
boys. There was every reason to believe 
that they were the bones of the two princes 
so cruelly murdered in a cruel age, and they 
were carefully collected and placed by order of 
King Charles II., who was then on the throne, 
in the urn which you may now see on the wall 
of Henry VII. Chapel, above the effigies of the 
little Stuart princesses. 

And now you will understand why that 
corner of the chapel has been called “ Innocents’ 
Corner,” and perhaps you will also understand 
the reason of the text which I have chosen. 
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Just as there is room, abundance of room, in 
the Kingdom of Heaven for the little children 
who have been taken away from those who love 
them by some fatal sickness or by the cruelty 
of man, so there is room in the great national 
Church to cherish and preserve their memories-— 
room to record their story in the same stone 
pages of history that tell us of great events and 
great men. 


lV 
COURAGE AGAINST EVIL 


Jesus called a little child unto Him.—St. MATT. xviii. 2. 


I am not going to say much to you, my dear 
children, about the story from which my text is 
taken. If you look it up in your Bibles, you 
will see why the Lord Jesus called a young child 
to Him on this occasion. He made the child, 
who did His bidding, stand by Him in the 
midst of the grown-up men and women whom 
He was teaching, and He used the child for a 
text, as it were, of a short sermon, preached, 
not to children, but to their elders. And in this 
sermon He told them, amongst other things, 
that those who would please God best, and be 
in a true sense of the word the greatest in His 
kingdom, were those who, instead of always 
trying to be greater than their neighbours, were 
content to be humble, trustful, teachable, and 
submissive to God’s will, just as a good child is 
to that of its earthly parent. 
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But I am not now addressing grown-up 
people, but you young children, of the age per- 
haps of the one whom Jesus called to Him that 
day. And so I will just break away the six or 
seven words which I have given you from the 
story, and speak to you on these alone. 


Jesus called a little child unto Him. 


I am going to use the words as a kind of 
parable; that is, we will no longer think of 
Jesus as on that one day in the Holy Land, 
beckoning to one of the Jewish children who 
stood around Him; but we will think of our 
Lord in heaven, looking down now on you 
English children, and bidding you, one after 
another, come to Him. Come to Him, not that 
He may use you to instruct others, but for your 
own sakes, that you may be nearer to Him than 
you now are. 

Do you understand, I wonder, what I mean ? 
Or do you ask in what sense can we speak of 
Jesus calling you children to Him? We mean, 
do we not, that He speaks to you by a silent 
voice, heard, not in your ears, but in your hearts, 
and says, Come to Me; be what I would love to 
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see you. Follow Me; try to grow up, walking 
after My example, in My footsteps, so that one 
day you may be with Me in My Father's 
kingdom. 

Now let us try to think to-day of one way, at 
least, in which you can obey this call—come 
away from evil, and come to Jesus as He would 
have you do. 

I suppose that if, young or old, we wish to be 
like our Saviour, we must learn, amongst other 
things, not to be afraid of doing what is right. 
We must give up being cowardly, just as we 
know we must cease to be selfish. Jesus Him- 
self endured shame, and contempt, and fierce 
words, and much reviling, and He bore patiently 
scourging and torture, and a cruel death. When 
He calls you to Him, He does not tell you to 
face all these things. But you cannot possibly 
obey His call unless you learn in good time not 
to be afraid of doing right ; not to shrink back, 
or be terrified into doing what you know to be 
wrong, because you are afraid of being laughed 
at, or perhaps secretly scolded, or quarrelled 
with. Boys and girls alike, you need courage. 

Now, there are many kinds of courage, and 


you may spend hours amongst the graves and 
H 
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monuments in Westminster Abbey, learning the 
stories of those who have not been afraid to face 
danger and death, because there was something 
that they held dearer than life itself: gallant 
soldiers and sailors, some still famous, some 
quite forgotten, who have died in battle rather 
than fail in doing their duty to their country. I 
will tell you the story of one which I have often 
seen people looking at, but never as if they 
understood its history. Two great pages, as it 
were, of black marble stand side by side against 
the south wall of the nave, telling the names 
and the lives and the deaths of two friends. 
They were two young men,* born to wealth 
and high station, who served under a great 
admiral, the Earl of Sandwich, more than two 
hundred years ago, the elder as his first officer, 
and the younger merely as a friend or a volun- 
teer. It came to pass one day that the Dutch, 
who were then our enemies, overpowered the 
English fleet off the coast of Suffolk The 
admiral’s ship was in great danger, and most of 
the crew were killed or wounded. But he kept 
his flag still flying, and the enemy sent against 


* Sir Charles Harbord and Clement Cottrell. 
+ Battle of Southwold Bay, 1672. 
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him, first one, and then another, and then a 
third fire-ship—that is, a vessel loaded with things 
that would burn fiercely, and set fire to any ship 
against which she floated. ‘he first and second 
fire-ships the survivors amongst the English crew 
contrived to push off, but the third came along- 
side, and soon the admiral’s ship was wrapped in 
flames, and all was lost. But he held that it was 
an English commander’s duty to go on fighting 
so long as he had guns and ammunition, so he 
would not take a boat to the shore, which was 
not far off. And these two young men both 
refused to leave him. They resolved to die to- 
gether, and very soon the gunpowder on board 
was caught by the flames, and they all perished. 

Their commander’s body was washed on 
shore, and buried in the Abbey, in Henry VII.’s 
Chapel. But the two young men who were such 
close friends left only their names and the 
memory of their courage. The story is told in a 
long inscription on that double monument, set- 
ting forth their manly and excellent qualities, 
beneath which is the picture, elaborately carved 
in stone or marble, of a vessel set on fire by a 
blazing fire-ship, with the enemy’s ships at a 
short distance. And I tell you the story because 
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it shows you a kind of courage which all men in 
all ages have been ready to honour and admire— 
the courage which is shown, not in victory, but, 
what is much harder, in defeat. 

But there is yet another kind of courage to 
which Jesus calls us. When first the religion of 
Christ was making its way in the world, those 
who professed it, those who would not worship 
the gods of the great Roman Empire, were 
treated as the worst of offenders, and were often 
put to death—a death as cruel as that of their 
Master, Christ. Fathers, mothers, sons, and 
sometimes even, as I shall show you, quite young 
girls, had to choose between renouncing Christ, 
and suffering vile treatment and horrible tortures 
and death. And they remembered how often 
Jesus had said that those who would follow Him 
must be ready to endure all for His sake, and 
how silently and patiently He Himself had borne 
insults and pain and even death. And this 
thought gave them courage of quite another kind 
to that which makes the brave man fight, even 
when beaten, for his country which he knows 
will honour him. They learned a courage which 
enabled them to bear suffering and death that 
seemed to lead to no earthly honour, but which 
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had to be borne, amidst the scorn and jeers of all 
the world. This is a courage which is much 
harder to find, yet hundreds and thousands of 
men and women, and even young girls, were 
ready to die amidst taunts and revilings rather 
than deny Christ. You have most of you I 
expect, heard of the Coliseum at Rome: a vast 
amphitheatre, the shape of a circus, with seats 
rising one above another in tiers, and enough 
to seat many thousand spectators. Most of 
you no doubt, will see it some day, for much 
of it has endured in a very wonderful way, in 
spite of the nineteen centuries and more which 
have gone by since it was first begun by the 
Emperor Vespasian. 

You can still see the dens all round the 
amphitheatre under the first row of seats, where 
the wild beasts, lions and tigers, were kept, 
which were let loose to devour the poor 
Christians as a show to amuse the Romans. 

These things happened quite early in the 
history of the Christian Church ; but the memory 
of them did not die out, and by degrees very 
beautiful stories grew up about those early 
Christian martyrs, and went the round of the 
world. Some of them are extremely fanciful, 
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and many of the most beautiful of them are 
fancies rather than facts, but they hold together 
in an interesting way the sweet and precious 
memories of a time of suffering. 

I wonder if any of you know how the name 
Catherine first came to England? Our early 
Crusaders brought back from the east the story 
of a young princess, who, at the age of fourteen, 
gave herself to Christ, and was baptized into His 
Name. She refused to marry a powerful emperor, 
for in a vision she thought that the Infant Christ 
had placed a ring on her finger, as a sign that she 
was to wed no one, but to serve Him. The story 
is too long to tell you the whole of it, but she 
was sentenced to be torn by revolving wheels, 
fitted with sharp blades, which would tear her 
body to a hundred pieces. And when these 
wheels were consumed by fire from Heaven, she 
was scourged with rods, and finally beheaded, 
and angels, said the story, carried her body to 
Mount Sinai, where a monastery was raised over 
her tomb, which remains to this day. 

Again, there is the story of St. Margaret, which 
is also a strange one. A young girl of this name 
was very weakly, and was sent to live with her 
nurse in the country for the sake of the fresh air. 
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And as she sat on the hillside watching the sheep, 
she thought of the great Shepherd, Jesus Christ, 
of whom her nurse had told her, and she resolved 
to serve Him. And all her family, even her 
father, turned against her, and she had to endure 
dreadful tortures, so dreadful that even the 
tyrant who ordered them hid his face in horror. 
And then in her dungeon, it is said that Satan 
came in the form of an open-mouthed dragon, 
and tried to frighten her, but she boldly faced 
him with a piece of wood, cut in the shape of a 
cross, that she had by her side, and drove him 
away. Very soon afterwards she was taken out, 
and went joyfully to her death by beheading. 
The name of Margaret comes from the Greek, 
and in that language it means a pearl, and is 
also, as you know, another name for the common 
daisy. And I will tell you how the name came 
to England. One of those descendants * of King 
Alfred, who after the Norman Conquest became 
doubly dear to Englishmen, was born in Hungary, 
a very far-off land, and received the name of 
Margaret, then unknown in England. And she 
came to her native land, and sojourned for a time 


* Margaret Atheling, granddaughter of Edmund 
Ironside, married Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland 
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at the court of William the Conqueror, and 
married the King of Scotland, and her daughter 
became, in due time, Queen of England.* 

And the English people, groaning under the 
yoke of the Norman kings, looked fondly to the 
line of their ancient sovereigns, and called their 
children far and wide after the name that was 
then quite new. 

In Henry VII.’s Chapel, if you look up high 
enough, you will see, just below what we call the 
clere-story windows, a row of small statues in 
richly carved niches. Some few are missing, 
but the greater number remains, and they are 
all figures of saints, martyrs, and others, who 
were supposed to have suffered for their confession 
of Christ. Amongst them, if you look carefully, 
you will find St. Catherine and St. Margaret. 
St. Catherine has the head of the tyrant who 
persecuted her below her feet, both her hands are 
broken off, and one of the broken wheels is by her 
side. ‘They both wear the heavenly crown of 
martyrdom, and St. Margaret is thrusting a cross 
into the dragon’s mouth. There is another statue 


* Queen Matilda, wife of Henry I., the only princess 
of Scotland who ever shared the throne of a King of 
England. 
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of a girl holding a book in one hand, and carrying 
a basket on her other arm. It is the figure 
of a young girl named Dorothea, or Dorothy, 
and she has a very lovely story, which, like the 
two others which I have told you, is rather 
an allegory than a piece of history. Dorothea 
was brought before a heathen governor who 
said, “ You must serve our gods or die.” And 
she replied, that she would gladly die and go 
to Christ; and when further questioned she 
said that Christ’s dwelling was in Paradise, 
where grew heavenly flowers and fruit. And she 
was much tempted and terribly tortured, and 
finally sent to be beheaded. On the way to the 
place of execution, a young man who had heard 
her words, said to her in cruel scorn, ‘‘ Send me 
some of your heavenly Bridegroom’s fruit and 
flowers.” And asshe was kneeling to receive her 
death-stroke, an angel brought her a basket of 
apples and roses, such as no earthly garden ever 
bore. And when she was dead, the Angel took 
them from her to the youth, and a new life came 
to him, and he too embraced Christianity, and 
died as a martyr. 

Now there is much, of course, that is extrava- 
gant and incredible in these three stories. It is 

I 
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clearly against the teaching of the gospel that 
people should worship any human being as a 
kind of goddess, in the way that men worshipped 
the memory of these girl saints. But you, as weil 
as I, can understand how these tales represent 
the kind of spirit which could and did inspire 
even young girls to suffer anything rather than 
deny Christ. They are all three stories of 
courage and resistance to evil example, and the 
legend of St. Dorothy’s fruit and flowers may 
remind us that God has in store better things 
than the fairest which earth can give, for those 
who are true to Him. 

I am going to take one more story from the 
images of stone of which I have already spoken, 
and this we may call a story of wnselfish courage. 
Among these figures in Henry VII.’s Chapel, is 
that of a young man with a broad-brimmed hat 
marked with cross-keys, one hand pointing to a 
spot on his leg, and a dog fawning on him by 
his side, with a small loaf in its mouth. It isa 
beautiful story, and it comes from the Middle 
Ages, a much later time than the others which I 
have been telling you. 

A. young boy felt whilst still a child that 
Christ called him, and he resolved, instead of 
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going, as so many did, into a monastery, to do 
as Christ did, and to go about the world relieving 
the sufferings of his fellow-creatures. Before he 
was twenty his parents died, and left him vast 
possessions. He remembered how Christ had 
once told a young man to sell all that he had and 
give to the poor, so he sold all he could and gave 
it to hospitals, and left the rest under his uncle’s 
care. Then he started off, dressed as a pilgrim, 
with a staff and those cross-keys as a sign that he 
was going to Rome, the city of St. Peter. And 
on the way he came to a city where the plague 
was raging. The hospitals were overflowing, and 
the very streets were full of the sick. Instead of 
hastening away, as many would have felt it quite 
right to do, he stayed and nursed the sick; and 
such a blessing, it was said, was given to him, 
that wherever he came he seemed like an angel 
of life, and those whom he visited were healed. 
And then he journeyed on to other cities, 
equally plague-stricken, until he reached Rome 
itself, where also a fearful pestilence raged. So 
he spent years going thus from place to place, 
tending the sufferers. At last, in one city, as the 
young man left the hospital, his own turn came ; 
a fever burned within him, and as he placed his 
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hand on his leg, he found the fatal sore which 
was the sure mark of the disease. He lay down 
in agony in the street, but was told that none 
who had the plague might lie there, as they 
would infect others. So, leaning on his pilgrim’s 
staff, he crawled to a wood, and lay down to die. 
But, says the story, his faithful dog daily brought 
him food, and a good man, some said an angel, 
nursed him until he grew able to begin his travels 
again. 

And the time came when, thinking that the 
Lord Jesus whom he had served would soon 
call him home, he made his way to his old 
country and his own people. 

But he was so worn and wasted and changed 
that his friends did not know him, and he was 
actually brought up as a spy before his own 
uncle, with whom he had left some of his money, 
and in his own home. And he thought, says the 
story, that it was God’s will that he should suffer 
as Christ did, under an unjust sentence. So he 
was silent, and was sent to a dungeon, where he 
languished for five years, and at last died. And 
the very day that he died it was discovered who 
he really was, and he was laid in his grave by his 
sorrowing uncle amidst the tears and lamentations 
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of the whole country-side. This man is known 
as St. Roche, and you will find churches and 
chapels called after him in many parts of 
Europe. 

It is a curious tale, and I do not suppose that 
we should consider his silence to be quite the 
right course for him to have taken ; and yet what 
a lesson of simple endurance and of sacrificing 
all for Christ lies under it! It is easy to smile at 
parts of the story of St. Roche, but how hard to 
learn to sacrifice even a little that is our own or 
to run any personal risk for the sake of others, 
or to bear quietly the slightest shadow of unjust 
blame ! 

I have, perhaps, kept you rather long with 
my “sermons in stone,” as I might call them, for 
the legends I have told you are ail taken from 
the stone carvings in this Abbey, but if they will 
help you to learn one of the things to which 
Christ calls you, cowrage against evil, I shall not 
feel that they have been preached in vain. 


Before I close, I should like to remind you 
that there is quite another meaning which my 
text may bear. Jesus called to Him a little child. 
My dear children, many of you may have had to 


* 
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lose brothers and sisters, companions, playmates 
of your own age, perhaps older or younger, but 
still children. They have left behind them 
sorrow and mourning of which you are too 
young to know the full extent. But, after all, to 
be with Christ, is it not of all things, if only we 
have tried to do His will here, the very best ? 
They have been called away from this life, from 
earthly homes, to a home, a fair haven that we 
cannot see. And in the midst of our grief, and 
our grief may be very bitter, we must try and 
remember the full comfort and blessedness which 
can be found in those words, Jesus called a little 
child unto Him. 








V 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE 
In journeyings often, in perils often.—2 Cor. xi. 26. 


I am going to-day, my dear children, to take for 
my sermon the history of one of those who have 
found their last resting-place beneath the pave- 
ment of Westminster Abbey. And I am going 
to try to make you feel how much we may all 
learn from a story, true from beginning to end, 
yet in some ways more marvellous than any tale 
of adventure which you have read and listened 
to with wonder and interest. 

When you pass through that great open 
space of the Abbey which we call the Nave, you 
will very likely see some visitors standing by the 
side of a black marble gravestone, which lies 
almost in the centre of it. It is the grave of 
David Livingstone, the great missionary and 
explorer of the Continent of Africa. The story 
of his childhood, his youth, his manhood, his 
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work, his death, his very funeral in this place, are 
all so full of interest that I can only attempt to 
tell you of very little, and leave you to learn the 
rest elsewhere or as you grow older. 

Let me begin by telling you something of his 
childhood—so unlike the life which any of you 
lead, that I feel sure that you will not find it a 
dullstory. David Livingstone was born in 1813, 
and he was reared in a very humble home, the 
child, as he was fond of saying, of poor, but pious 
and honest parents. His parents, as is far more 
common in Scotland than here in London, kept 
up the memory of their forefathers very carefully, 
so the little Livingstone learnt by the fireside of 
his cottage home how his family came from the 
Isle of Ulver, off the coast of Scotland, near to 
Iona and Staffa ; and how his father’s grandfather 
had fallen in the Battle of Culloden, fighting on 
the beaten side—the side, that is, of the Stuarts. 
But the Livingstones’ home now was at Blantyre, 
a place small in those days, populous now, on 
the banks of the Clyde, about seven miles from 
Glasgow. 

The little boy’s day for listening to stories 
soon came to an end. At ten years old, by 
which time he had already learnt much at the 
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village Sunday school, he had to help to earn his 
own bread ; and for many years, from six in the 
morning until eight in the evening, with some 
short spaces allowed for rest and meals, he was 
at work in a cotton factory. How strange a 
training, we should be inclined to say, for a great 
explorer of unknown lands, mountains, lakes, and 
rivers! And how different a life from yours! 
Very few holidays, incessant daily work. But 
the boy’s thirst for knowledge was insatiable. 
At eight o’clock, when his day’s work was over, 
he was off to an evening school, learning Latin 
with as much delight as some of you would take 
in reading or listening to some pleasant story. 
In later years he would tell how, amidst the din 
of the machinery and the whirr of wheels, he 
used to keep a book open, poised on part of his 
spinning-machine, on which, as he passed to and 
fro, he could glance, always for less than a 
minute at a time. As he grew older, and left 
the evening school, he taught himself—it would 
be difficult to believe it had not his after-life 
shown the stuff of which he was made—the 
elements of botany and geology, and spent any 
rare holiday that came in scouring the country 
round for specimens of plants and fossils. 
K 
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From what I have told you so far, some of 
you may be tempted to regard Livingstone as a 
mere bookworm, but this would be the greatest 
mistake. There is not one of the bravest of 
soldiers or sailors, who had to face more terrible 
and wearying perils than this studious child had 
to pass through later in life. He is one whom 
all would unite in placing amongst the bravest of 
the brave ; and I may remind you that there is 
nothing for the greatest hero to be proud of in 
having despised knowledge, or industry, or study. 
I must not linger over the story of his childhood, 
but it is well, I think, that you should have this 
peep into the life of a factory boy who grew in 
time to be so truly and deservedly honoured. 
And to the end of his life he looked back very 
cheerfully and very happily to his boyhood ; and 
he often said that if he had to begin his life over 
again, he would wish to pass it in the same lowly 
manner, and to go through the same Spartan 
training. 

Of his life at the University of Glasgow I 
will only tell you this much: that, brought up, 
as I have said, in a pious and God-fearing home, 
he had been stirred in his soul as he grew 
toward manhood by reading a book on Missions 
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in China; and he had set his heart upon becom- 
ing one day a missionary. So, as Scottish youths 
have done before the time of Livingstone, and 
still do, he kept all that he could save from his 
earnings in six months of the year, to spend them 
the other six months in studying at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

Here he lived in a lodging for which he paid, 
and thought it as much as he dare pay, half-a- 
crown a week, working hard at Divinity and at 
Medicine, the latter subject being particularly 
useful to him later on; and forming friendships 
with men who, like himself, became famous in 
after days, and who remained his friends whilst 
his life lasted. 

But I must hasten on to tell you that Living- 
stone came in due time to London, and was 
accepted as a future missioner by the London 
Missionary Society ; that he worked hard at his 
studies at Ongar in Essex, and also as a medical 
student at Charing Cross Hospital. A fellow- 
student, who himself afterwards became a well- 
known missionary, tells us how one day he and 
young Livingstone came to the Abbey, and 
wandered about together looking at monument 
after monument, “little thinking,” he adds, 
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“that one of them would one day be laid to 
rest, amidst the lamentation and reverence of 
the civilized world, beneath its floor.” There is 
one little incident which I will tell you of this 
time in his life, because it may encourage those, 
even the youngest, who fail at times and are left 
behind all the others, even where they have 
really tried hard. This future leader of missions, 
whose voice was heard preaching the Gospel to 
tribe after tribe throughout Africa, quite failed 
in his first attempt to preach at home. He was 
almost pronounced to be unqualified to go out 
as a missionary, so complete was his failure, but 
his motto all through life was “ Patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing,” and the words ‘“ Try 
again” were always on his lips when he seemed, 
as he often and often did, to be quite failing. 
Do not you forget them. 

And so, more than half a century ago, a little 
before Christmas, David Livingstone sailed for 
Africa—China was closed against him by war. 
On the voyage out he made friends with the 
captain, who taught him the use of the instru- 
ments by which lunar observations could be 
taken, and by which the exact place of a ship 
upon the trackless ocean, or of a traveller in an 
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unknown land, could be determined. What he 
learnt in this way on board ship, and afterwards 
at the Observatory at Cape Town, was not only 
invaluable to him in his wanderings, but was also 
of use to the whole civilized world, for he sent 
back the journal of his travels to England, with 
a full account of all the information he gained. 
No kind of knowledge ever came amiss to him. 
The Old and New Testaments he read over and 
over again, year by year, and at one place where 
he was detained in solitude, he tells us how he 
read the Old and New Testaments through four 
times over. Quotations from the poets of 
England, Scotland, and America, were always 
on his lips all his life. 

Livingstone had not landed long in Africa 
before he felt an earnest desire to travel north- 
wards from Cape ‘Town into the interior. He 
felt that it was not his mission to remain among 
those who were already converted, but to press 
forward inland, to bury himself, as he said, among 
the natives, learn their language, win their con- 
fidence, heal the sick among them, preach the 
gospel to them in their own houses, and try to 
train up native teachers who would spread the 
knowledge of Christ among their brethren. And 
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in a wonderfully short space of time he had 
travelled hundreds of miles in the interior of 
Africa, not on a horse or a mule or a pony, but 
on the backs of oxen. Wherever he went he 
won the hearts of the natives by his gentleness 
and his kindly humour. On one occasion he 
went out to aid the natives in a lion hunt, for 
they were much beset by these wild beasts. 
Then it was that a wounded lion sprang on him, 
seized him by the left shoulder, shook him and 
crushed a bone, and only dropped him to attack 
a native convert who came to his aid. He was 
a man of great physical as well as of moral 
courage, and this is only one of the many perils 
through which he passed. 

Soon after this he married the daughter of 
Dr. Moffat, by whose advice he had turned his 
face to Africa. And it was in Africa, after a 
time, that Livingstone and his wife had for some 
years the only approach to a settled home that 
ever fell to their lot. They both equally devoted 
themselves to teaching the natives in their own 
district, and these, together with their chief, 
whom Livingstone had won over to Christianity, 
looked up to them as their father and mother. 

But they had bad neighbours (Europeans, I 
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grieve to say, though not Englishmen), who made 
it impossible for him to send native teachers, as 
he longed to do, into the district that lay beside 
them to the east. In his dealings with the Boers 
he was destined to encounter perpetual difficulty, 
but he and his wife, and their young children 
with them, explored the country to the north, and 
they travelled far in a waste of sandy desert. 
Here it was that their poor children, who had 
enjoyed much of the expedition, suffered terribly 
from want of water; and he tells us of their joy 
when at last they heard a bird chirrup, and when 
their dog barked on finding a spring. It was at 
this time that Livingstone began to feel in the 
depths of his heart something of the horror of 
slavery, a sense of pain, a heart-ache which never 
left him. He saw tribe after tribe selling into 
hopeless slavery, not their own children, but 
those raided from neighbouring tribes, in return 
for guns and gunpowder, cotton goods, and other 
things brought from Europe. He felt that little 
could be done for Africa until the natives had 
been taught to abhor such dealings, to live at 
peace with one another, to cultivate their land, 
and to exchange its produce for what they 
needed. It was borne in upon him that to do 
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this was the one work to which God had called 
him. His children were now growing up, and 
he and his wife agreed that rather than let them 
live among the sights and scenes, the evils and 
wickedness of heathenism, she should take them 
home, and he should remain awhile till he had 
explored and found some way to the coast for 
better traffic than that of the slave-dealer, and, as 
he greatly hoped, a better missionary settlement 
for them both to return to. So they parted at 
Cape Town, and he once more turned his face 
northward. 

And it was on this solitary expedition that 
he accomplished much which has made his name 
famous. Onward he went, seeing at every step 
the horrors of slavery and heathenism; now a 
procession of slaves passing, carried off from 
their houses ; now a little girl escaping from the 
raiders and flying to the woods, to be devoured 
by wild beasts. Livingstone himself suffered 
terribly, facing dangers at least as great as that 
of an encounter with an angry lion. Yet where- 
ever he went he gained a strong hold on the 
affections and respect of the natives, who had 
never seen a white man before who preached to 
them the very simplest truths of the gospel. 
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After a while, as he said, the love of Christ 
carried the missionary where the slave-trade had 
carried the slaves, and with twenty-seven natives 
he pushed on to the north-west, through scenes 
of greater danger and hardship than he had ever 
passed through before, until he reached the sea- 
coast at Loanda. 

Here he found himself amongst Europeans, 
Portuguese and English, by whom he was kindly 
received, and who were much amazed at the feats- 
he had accomplished. At this point he might 
have returned to England in a steamer, but he 
had promised his native followers to take them 
back to the Barotse country, whence they came, 
which, with much difficulty, he did. And having 
left them safely in their own homes, this great 
explorer resolved to try and find a road, if not to 
the West, then to the East Coast of Africa. If 
you look at a map of that continent, you will 
understand something of the distance he had to 
travel. You will see the great river Zambesi. 
Well, all along that river he made his way, 
through a region which a white man’s foot had 
never trodden before. And in the course of his 
journey he came upon the great falls of the river, 


which he named the Victoria Falls, after his 
F 
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Queen. And so, after weeks and months of trial 
and danger, he came down at last to the Portu- 
guese settlement on the coast at Quilimane, and 
he embarked for England. 

Sixteen years had passed since Livingstone 
had left his native country. He had travelled 
over ten thousand miles of African ground, and 
he had taken careful astronomical observations, 
so that he could fix the exact direction on the 
globe of all his wanderings. 

You may guess what a joy it was for his wife 
and children to see him once more as Christmas 
Day drew on. From the Queen herself down to 
the very humblest of his countrymen, all were 
ready to welcome him. Perhaps the reward for 
his labours which gave him the greatest pleasure 
during his time in England, was, that on his visits 
to Oxford and to Cambridge, he so touched 
the hearts of the young men there, that they 
founded the mission to Central Africa, of which 
some of you may have heard—the cause in 
which so many noble-hearted men have since 
laboured successfully, and for which many have 
laid down their lives. 

I have so far only related to you one of the 
three great chapters of Livingstone’s life in 
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Africa. Of the remaining two I have not time 
to tell you very much. On his second expedition 
he was no longer alone. He began his mission- 
ary work on the East Coast of Central Africa, a 
country now well known, but then unvisited. The 
first mission which came out to help him was that 
headed by Bishop Mackenzie.* Their difficulties 
were terrible, and Livingstone had an additional 
and heart-breaking sorrow in the death of his 
wife, who had joined him. And now the horrors 
of the slave-trade seem to have entered into his 
very soul. Day by day he had to see and hear 
of shocking massacres as a regular and necessary 
part in the capture of slaves. Discouragement 
and failure met him on all sides, but his de- 
votion to his work was unfailing. He had 
raised a large sum of money in England, and 
spent it in having made at home and sent out to 
him in pieces, a steamer which was called the 
Lady Nyassa for the navigation of Lake Nyassa, 
but, to his great grief, it was found impossible 
to get her up so far as the lake. He himself, 
without a captain or an engineer, navigated 


* The beginning of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, temporarily dispersed after the death of Bishop 
Mackenzie in the following year. 
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the boat as far as she would go with three 
white men beside himself, seven natives who 
had never been on the sea nor seen a steamer, 
and two faithful native boys, one of whom was 
afterwards with him when he died. 

Livingstone paid one more visit to England 
to see his children, but he felt that his work was 
still unfinished, and he soon returned to the East 
Coast of Africa. Everywhere, when he landed, 
he saw signs of the slave-trade, skulls and bones, 
and the corpses of poor women and children, 
who, when they grew tired on their march to the 
coast, were just stabbed by their captors, or tied 
to trees and left to die, so that they should not 
hinder the progress of the rest. 

He pushed on, hoping to discover the sources 
of the Nile, finding fresh lakes, fresh streams, 
and everywhere fresh signs of the horrors of the 
slave-trade. A report reached England that 
Livingstone had been killed. This was proved 
to be false, but it was true that he had been 
deprived by death or desertion of the majority of 
his followers, and had been left alone, sick, and 
almost without clothing. 

Then at that moment came relief. So strong 
was the interest taken in the whole English- 
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speaking world in the fate of Livingstone, that 
in 1871 one of our kinsmen in America *—may 
you who are young not live to see the day when 
we shall cease to regard Americans as our kins- 
men—sent out an expedition to search for him, 
and at its head he sent one who has since 
_become so famous as the explorer of the “ Dark 
Continent.”+ Henry Stanley found his way to 
Livingstone on Lake Tanganyika, and you can 
imagine the feelings of gratitude and relief upon 
the one hand and of exultation on the other, 
when these two great explorers, one the missionary 
whose work was nearly over, and the other, the 
world-famous traveller whose work was yet to 
come, met face to face. And now for four 
months they were together, and Livingstone had 
with him one who was to him as a son, who 
supplied his needs and cheered him beyond 
words. 

They parted at last, for Livingstone heard a 
call which he could not put aside, saw a hand 
that beckoned him on to do his work. He still 


* Mr. Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald. 

+ The late Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B., died 
May 11, 1904. 
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longed to set at rest the minds of men as to the 
springs from which that river* flowed which had 
borne Moses on its bosom. Again he had to 
confront the greatest difficulties. He and his 
little band of followers had to make their way 
through boundless swamps, across flooded rivers, 
in incessant rains ; but such was the spell that he 
cast over his faithful party, that they did his 
bidding, listened to his teaching, and carried him 
when he was too sick to walk and too weak to 
ride. And it was on the Ist of May, just one 
year before he died, he wrote the words that are 
inscribed on his tomb: “All I can add in my 
solitude is, may Heaven’s rich blessing come 
down on every one, American, English, or Turk, 
who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” 

Livingstone had twice crossed the entire 
continent of Africa, and his work, both as a 
missionary and an explorer, will live to all time, 
though he himself constantly doubted his own 
achievements. It was in the centre of that 
“ Dark Continent” that the end came—came 
probably in the manner which he would have 
liked best, could he have chosen. He and his 

* The Nile. 
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followers reached, one evening in torrents of rain, 
the village of Tlala. Early the next morning 
they saw him kneeling, as in prayer, by his bed- 
side; but he was dead. * 

Now hear what these faithful sons of Africa 
did. They buried their leader’s heart there 
where he had died, in the country for which he 
had given up his life, but his body they dried in 
the sun, and they carried it through every con- 
ceivable danger to the sea-coast. His remains 
were then brought by sea from Zanzibar to 
England, to be buried in the grave in West- 
minster Abbey where they now lie. There 
were some who hardly believed the story, and 
doubted whether they were really the remains of 
Livingstone; and so the body was examined, and 
there was found that fractured bone of the arm 
crushed by the lion long years before. 

Here at last, on April 18, 1874, in the nave 
of the Abbey, in the presence of a vast crowd, 
the body of that great servant of God was laid 
to rest. We are told that “when Jacob Wain- 
wright, the negro boy (who had accompanied his 
master’s body), threw the palm branch into the 
open grave, more moved by the sight of the dead 

* May 1, 1873. 
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man’s coffin than by the vast assemblage, which, 
from floor to clerestory, crowded the Abbey; 
it was felt that the Lanarkshire pioneer of 
Christian civilization, the greatest African 
traveller of all time, had not laboured altogether 
in vain.” 

One of the most solemn and impressive of all 
the funerals of great men that have ever been 
celebrated beneath this ancient roof was that of 
him who, at the age of many of you children, 
was the little book-loving factory boy. He was 
the first martyr in the cause of Christianity in 
Central Africa: there have been many followers 
since. How much has been done, how much is 
still being done, to stop the horrible slave-trade 
that wrung his soul! How many missionaries 
have laid down their lives and are still laying 
down their lives, in the effort to bring the Divine 
message of peace on earth and God’s love to 
man in that dark region ! 

Do not, when you roam among the memorials 
of the great dead, forget the work and the 
example of the one and only missionary who 
sleeps beneath the pavement of Westminster 
Abbey. No one has a right to bid you go and 
work among the heathen; that call may come 
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to one and another from God’s Holy Spirit. 
But we may all bid you learn to feel for the 
spiritual as well as the bodily wants and needs 
of those who are less happily placed than you 
are yourselves. 


Vi 


ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL 
OF SHAFTESBURY 


It is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven, 
that one of these little ones should perish.—StT. MATT. 
xviii. 14. 

Be of good cheer, oh my children ... For I sent 
you out with mourning and weeping; but God will 
give you to me again with joy and gladness for ever.— 
BARUCH iv. 21-23. 


On former occasions I have tried to interest you 
in the lives and the works of some of those who 
lie buried, or have had monuments raised to them, 
in Westminster Abbey, and even of those whose 
stories have been merely commemorated in the 
stone carvings. For I wished to make you 
understand how much we might learn from the 
memory and the example of great and famous 
men, and even from the legends of those who 
were worshipped as saints in a dark and ignorant 
age, with a worship due only to God. I have 
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taken you back in the life of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to the very birthday of this Abbey Church, 
and I have told you something of the work of 
David Livingstone, the great missionary and 
explorer, in such recent history as that of the last 
century. To-day I am going to talk to you a 
little of things which happened not much longer 
ago than in the days of your grandfathers, and 
even more lately than that. I am going to tell 
you something of the sad sufferings to which 
English children could be exposed so near our 
own times, and something also of the pains taken 
by many people to put an end to these sufferings, 
and especially by one man of exceeding goodness. 
Last time I spoke to you it was of one who him- 
self had begun life by working in a cotton factory 
in Scotland, who spent a great portion of his life 
in fighting against the slave-trade in Central 
Africa, and now I am going to tell you of one 
who was the pioneer in an equally noble mission 
in our own country. 

If you look on the right-hand side of the 
great west door of the nave, you will see a marble 
statue of Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who was born in 1801 and 
died in 1885. And the inscription below his 
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statue says that he was “endeared to his 
countrymen by a long life spent in the cause 
of the helpless and suffering.” “ Love—Serve” 
is the motto chosen to put below this inscription. 

The stories which I shall tell you this time 
are neither lovely nor pleasant, but they are 
absolutely true. And, sad and dismal though 
they be, they have a brighter side, for they show 
us what infinite good can be done in the world 
by those who will fight against all that is cruel 
and all that is selfish; by those who are not 
content with being shocked or horrified, but who 
try their best to aid the sufferer and to protect 
the ill-used. I will tell you something of the 
work done by Lord Shaftesbury for the poor 
children of our own country, and you will see 
how great this work was, and how sorely it was 
needed. First, I must take you back more than 
a hundred years. It is a long time ago, and he 
whom I have just named to you, though he lived 
to be a very old man, was not yet born. But it 
was about that time ago that the great invention 
of the steam-engine, of which you have all 
heard, was first applied to the manufacture of 
things which you all see, or wear, or handle every 
day of your lives; that is, of cotton-stuffs of 
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various kinds, handkerchiefs, dresses, and so on. 
What a curious subject you may think to talk 
about in a sermon, but listen a little, and you will 
see what I mean by it. Up to that time cotton— 
which, as you probably know, comes from a plant 
that grows far beyond the seas—was made up 
into the different articles in separate cottages, by 
hand, as we say; that is, on hand-looms by 
distaffs and spindles. But about a century ago* 
it was found possible to spin cotton, as we say, 
and to make cotton cloth in vast quantities by 
machinery ; and steam, it was found, could do 
nearly all that hands did before, and do it much 
faster. Little further was needed from human 
labour, except nimble fingers to arrange the 
cotton and feed with it the great and powerful 
machine which could work all day and all night 
without feeling weary or stopping for food or rest. 

Hence sprang up that great manufacture of 
English cotton which is now sent all over the 
world, and has been, from that time to this, one 
of the great sources of the wealth of England. 
And it is to this use of machinery in the manu- 
facture of cotton that some of the greatest of 
English towns owe their existence. It is this. 


* This address was given in 1885. 
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which employs thousands and thousands of our 
countrymen. Surely, you will say, this was a very 
good and great discovery. And so it was, but, 
alas ! for a time the results were not quite so good 
as they should have been. For, unfortunately, 
it was found that children, quite young children, 
from six to nine years old, and even younger still, 
could be trained to use their fingers so well as to 
do nearly all that was required to assist the 
machinery. 

There were then, as there always are, many 
poor people in England, who were very glad that 
their children, even when almost babies, should 
earn their own bread and cost their parents 
nothing, and indeed bring them home their wages. 

For a time even humane people thought these 
cotton factories, these vast buildings in which 
mere children worked in hundreds side by side 
with the great steam rollers and machinery, a 
blessing not only to the rich, but to the poor. 

But soon the consequences became very 
terrible. ‘These cotton machines, as I have said, 
could work all day and all night, were never 
sleepy nor hungry, nor in need of rest, and as 
long as they worked they required human hands 
to guide them, and little hands and fingers did 
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the work as well as larger ones, and cost far less 
to hire. And as the years went on, hundreds and 
thousands of poor young children were doomed 
to lives of cruel slavery. They were sent in 
numbers, some from country villages, some from 
workhouses, even from London workhouses, to 
live close by the mills in Lancashire ; sometimes 
with their parents, sometimes without; in un- 
healthy rooms in poor closely packed houses. 
Every morning at five o’clock these little things, 
often not more than four years old, were taken 
out of bed and led off to work in a stifling atmo- 
sphere, amidst the hum and roar of machinery. 
They were scarcely allowed to stop their work 
even for meals, never for one moment to play or 
rest or to amuse themselves ; and they never saw 
the sunshine except through the high windows of 
the factory. At night they were taken back 
weary and fagged; they were taught nothing, 
and could enjoy nothing, but just grew up in 
ignorance, without family life or affection, barely 
seeing their parents, if they had any, and living 
the life of hard-worked slaves and worse than 
slaves. 

And this state of things went on for years 
and years in a Christian country, a country which 
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was growing rich by help of these children’s 
labour, and a country, moreover, which was mean- 
time sending out missionaries, as we have seen in 
the life of Livingstone, to give the poor black 
slave his freedom. But by degrees good men 
began to cry out and to protest, and they were 
told that if they interfered all the wealth of 
England would be destroyed. Nevertheless, they 
persevered, and did something, though not very 
much, to shorten the hours of work for these poor 
boys and girls. 

At last one of these, who had worked as a 
leader in the cause, spoke very solemnly about it 
to Lord Shaftesbury, whom I named to you just 
now, and called upon him to devote himself to 
the cause of these children. Lord Shaftesbury 
was then called Lord Ashley, as his father was 
still alive. He was a young man, a member of 
Parliament, with every prospect of what we call 
a great political career before him, the prospect of 
being a Minister of State, and of having a large 
share in the Government of England—a position 
which, as you know, is one of great importance, 
and very much coveted. And after much thought 
and earnest prayer, Lord Ashley—or Lord 
Shaftesbury—did devote himself to what he felt 
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to be the cause of Christ his Master. From that 
time—and this was long ago, shortly before 
Queen Victoria came to the throne—he spent his 
whole life, until he died at the great age of 
eighty-four, in aiding, wherever he found them, 
the poor, the ignorant, the distressed, and the 
helpless, and, above all, the young. No man, I 
suppose, has ever lived to whom the children of 
the poor owe so much. But the condition of 
things which Lord Shaftesbury and those who 
helped him found when they began to look into 
it, was fearful beyond words. I read the other 
day a letter purporting to be from a Spanish 
gentleman * who had travelled in England at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and had 
visited one of those great cotton factories of 
which he had heard so much. He saw these 
poor children working as I have told you, 
working, working, plying their little fingers with 
what he calls “an unnatural dexterity ” amongst 
these great iron rollers, and the throbbing, whir- 
ring hum of wheels going round and round in 
perpetual motion, which made him feel dizzy. 


* Written in reality by Robert Southey under the 
pseudonym of a Spaniard in order to expose the con- 
dition of the English factories, 
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He listened silently, and then he came out, and 
thanked God that he was not an Englishman ! 
But the miseries of children were not confined 
to the cotton mills. When Lord Shaftesbury 
and his friends began to stir in the matter, they 
found a worse state of affairs in some of the 
other trades. The pins, which we all use, were 
worked up and had their heads placed on them 
by little children, who sat bent over their task in 
the shape, it was said, of the letter C, for twelve, 
fourteen, or even more hours at a stretch, and 
who were sold to work for weeks and months to 
pay their parents’ debts. The little helpers in 
calico-printing were constantly kept at work the 
whole night, and beaten and shaken to keep 
them awake. I once read the evidence of a man, 
who said that as he came home from his counting- 
house at midnight, he had met these little things 
being taken crying to their work. The coals 
which filled the grates were often drawn along 
dark, dismal mines by young children, boys and 
girls alike, who toiled on for hours, creeping on 
all fours, with a chain round their waists, in 
sloppy, dirty galleries, not more than two feet 
high. The chimneys, again, were swept by poor 
little climbing boys—how often have I met them 
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myself as a child !—whose lives were only less 
miserable than those of whom F have already 
spoken. 

In the middle of the last century a poem 
was written which moved the hearts of many of 
us who are now old. It was called “ The Cry of 
the Children,” and it was written by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the wife of the poet Robert 
Browning. You will probably read it some day, 
and you will see how it speaks of all the other 
young things, the fawns, the lambs, the young 
birds, having a bright and happy time in youth, 
but of the young children of England as— 

“, .. weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 
And it was against one and all of these terrible 
evils, which many good people seemed to think 
a necessary part of civilized life, that Lord 
Shaftesbury fought until he had conquered them. 
It was a very long struggle, but by degrees, and 
in time, laws were passed, and have been ever 
since in force, which entirely forbad the employ- 
ment of children of a tender age, and limited 
very strictly the number of hours during which 
older children—that is, above thirteen—should 
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work. These laws insisted upon their going to 
school, forbad altogether their employment in 
mines, and, in fact, put an end to an amount of 
cruel suffering of which no Englishman should 
think without a blush of shame. 

And now see how good came out of evil! 
These inquiries made as to the state of the 
poor brought to light much that was very 
terrible ; but the story touched the hearts of 
good and earnest men and women far and wide, 
and they remembered the words of our blessed 
Saviour—It is not the will of your Father which 
is in Heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish. 

When. they began their work they found 
horrible ignorance: children who had _ never 
heard of God above, nor of Christ; to whom 
the name of London, and even of the town 
nearest to them, was unknown; who knew 
nothing of any one king, or person, or place on 
earth, outside the narrow dreary corner in which 
they worked. 

The increasing consciousness of this dreadful 
state of things, of children growing up as savages 
and heathen, struck a chill into people’s hearts. 
Tt made a number of good men and women form 
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themselves into what was called the Ragged 
School Union. And they tried, and tried with 
vast success, to bring together the poor little 
outcast children, the waifs and strays of London 
and the great towns, to civilize and instruct them, 
and help to prepare them for a better life and 
for honest labour. Asa result of these discoveries, 
and of the work that was being done amongst 
the children, all England began to wake up to 
the need for giving instruction to the poor in 
other ways, of which I need not speak to you 
now. But, above all, the well-to-do classes in 
England, those who had comfortable homes and 
happy firesides, began to feel what a mass. of 
misery of all kinds there was below them, and 
how much might be done to remedy it. Then 
began the formation of Homes, and Refuges, 
and Industrial Schools, in which neglected 
children could be sheltered and taught and 
trained, and not allowed to grow up as thieves 
and outcasts. Again, training-ships were started 
for destitute boys. The Chichester and the 
Arethusa were the first of these, and here boys 
who would otherwise have been doomed to lives 
of sin and misery, are trained as seamen, and 
sometimes turn out the very flower of our brave 
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sailors. For fine and noble characters are often 
found among these ragged creatures. “The 
deeper you go,” said Lord Shaftesbury himself, 
“ the brighter the jewels that you turn up.” 
Then also began the desire to improve the 
homes of the poor, and one idea which found 
most happy fulfilment was to brighten the dull 
houses and the lives of those who lived in 
them, by encouraging them to cultivate in their 
windows the flowers with which God clothes 
the face of the earth, and which too many of 
them could never see, as you often see them, 
growing wild in the fields or blooming in pleasant 
gardens. Year after year there were happy 
gatherings here in Westminster, in the large 
square outside, which we call Dean’s Yard, or 
in the old garden through the cloisters, which 
belongs to the Abbey, when a_flower-show 
was held by the Window Gardening com- 
petitors, of plants reared by themselves, and 
sometimes in the most squalid slums of the 
neighbourhood. And to these gatherings the 
old Earl, as they called Lord Shaftesbury, always 
came himself to distribute the prizes. If you 
had been there you might have seen little 
children from the courts and by-streets in 
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Westminster, which, thank God, for the most 
part are no longer what they were, held up 
to receive their prizes from his hands, always 
accompanied by a kindly word of interest and 
encouragement. 

Yes, good came out of evil. Those special 
sufferings of the children of the poor of which 
I have told you no longer exist. But there is 
still plenty of misery amongst them and great 
sufferings of other kinds. Sometimes, too often, 
these come from the bad habits of those who 
should know better, from drunkenness and im- 
providence. There are parents, horrible as it 
sounds, who will starve their children almost to 
death, neglect, ill-treat them, turn them out of 
doors, pawn their clothes to buy drink for them- 
selves. And there are other grown-up people 
besides parents who are cruel and _ heartless. 
And so it was found necessary to form a Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, which 
has done and is doing a very good work, and of 
which I expect most of you have heard. It 
was at a meeting of this Society that Lord 
Shaftesbury made his last speech in public 
before he died. His name will be always re- 
membered in the great work which he did for 
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the children. We still have the Ragged School 
Union coupled with the Shaftesbury Society, 
and one of their good efforts, for which they 
want as much help as they can get, is to send 
the children, and especially the sick and crippled 
children, away to the sea or to the country for 
a short holiday in the summer. And you must 
remember that there is much poverty and misery 
also among very sober and industrious people, 
owing often to sickness, or to want of work, and 
therefore to want of wages. Children, now, as 
I have told you, all have to go to school, and a 
number of them have to go without breakfast, 
sleepy, faint, and miserable, to learn their lessons, 
and with perhaps very little in the way of dinner 
to look forward to. 

It is not pleasant, my dear children, to tell 
you of these sad things, some of which are stil] 
happening in our own days. Yet I think it is 
well for you to hear something of the miseries 
of life, which in your own little way you may be 
able to help to alleviate. I remember that when 
I and my brothers and sisters were quite young 
children, a very great many years ago, as you 
may fancy, our hearts were stirred by the stories 
we heard, some of which I told you in my 
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address on Livingstone, of poor black slaves 
torn from their homes and carried across the 
sea, in order to make our sugar in the planta- 
tions, and how for a time we all refused to eat 
sugar, because in our childish way we thought 
that by so doing we were helping the negroes. 
I also remember with what joy and interest I 
was taken as a little boy to see and to be spoken 
to by the great William Wilberforce, whose 
monument is now in the Abbey, and who was 
to those blacks what Lord Shaftesbury was to 
the young white slaves here in England. 

It is well for us to know that there is a 
dark and ugly side to human life; it is well 
for us to feel pity and compassion; and it is 
better still to let that feeling so work in us 
that we cannot enjoy the good things which 
God has given us without trying to help those 
to whom they are denied. And when you give 
your help, my children, to any good cause of 
this kind, try not to do so merely because for 
the moment you feel uneasy at the thought of 
suffering, and you want to relieve your minds . 
by giving something so that you need think no 
more about it. But rather because you know 


you were baptized into the Name of your Lord 
O 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ, Who went about doing 
good, and Whose Spirit, if you seek it, will 
lead you to follow His great example, and to 
do the will of your Father which is in heaven. 
You will have understood the choice of my first 
text. And the second, which I have chosen 
from the book of Baruch, seems to me might 
well have been the voice of some mother who 
saw her children suffer, and who, when they 
were taken from her by death, believed that 
God would give them to her again “with joy 
and gladness for ever.” 


VII 
PERSEVERANCE. 


“ Let us not be weary in well-doing.’”—GAL. Vi. 9. 


Let me tell you the meaning of the text I 
have chosen—the one lesson I should like you 
to carry home to-day. Let us not, says the 
Apostle St. Paul—let us not be weary in well- 
doing. He says, that is, do not easily give up, 
but do your very utmost, each one of you, 
in trying again and again to do, and to say, 
and to think what you know to be right, and 
in trying hard not to do, not to say, not to 
think what you know to be wrong. Do not be 
tired or easily disheartened because you often, 
very often perhaps, find it hard to please those 
who love you by resisting evil temper, or idleness, 
or selfishness, or any of the bad ways into which 
you find it so easy to slip; but try to go manfully 
up the Hill Difficulty, of which you have, per- 
haps, heard or read in the story of Christian in 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is a hill, my dear 
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children, which, young or old, we must all climb. 
if we would ever reach or enter the Palace Beau- 
tiful, or a better place even than that. 

In former years I have often chosen, for our 
example and yours, stories taken from the lives 
of those who were buried in the tombs of this 
Abbey many hundred years ago. To-day I shall 
ask you to listen to a story which any of your 
older friends might tell you, who were showing 
you some of the graves of those who have been 
laid to rest here within times which they them- 
selves can well remember, or at whose funerals, 
perhaps, they themselves were present. It is the 
story of a Scottish king who lived nearly six 
hundred years ago, and who, if he had come to 
Westminster then, would most certainly have 
been put to a cruel death as a rebel, and his body 
not buried here beneath some stately tomb, not 
buried anywhere, but exposed in hideous fashion 
to frighten and terrify his friends. But now, 
though the body of Robert Bruce, King of Scot- 
land, lies far away in Scotland, you may see more 
than one of the stories of his life, told or just 
hinted at, in the painted window placed over the 
grave of the lady whose memory is still exceed- 
ingly honoured here. She bore the name and 
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was descended from the Robert Bruce of whom 
I am going to speak. She bore the name Augusta 
Bruce, a dear and cherished friend of her Queen 
and ours, until she became the wife of the much- 
honoured Dean who first began these services of 
Innocents’ Day.* - And when her death plunged 
him in grief he raised a window of coloured glass 
above her grave, in each different portion of 
which there is something painted to remind us 
either of her ancestors or of her family, or 
of her own good and Christian work among 
the sick, the poor, and the suffering. If ever 
you are taken by those who know this Abbey 
into what is called the chapel of King Henry 
VIL., you will pass the tomb of that king himself, 
about whom and those buried in the same grave 
much might be told you; and just beyond you 
will see the tomb and effigy of him of whom I 
have just spoken—this lady’s husband, Arthur 
Stanley, long the honoured Dean of this Abbey. 
And if you look as you stand there, downwards, 
you will see a gravestone, often, very often, with 
fresh wreaths or simple flowers lying upon it; 
and beneath it lie two coffins, one that of his wife 
of whom I spoke. Then, if you will look up at 
* Dean Stanley. 
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the window of which I spoke before, you will see 
in quite the highest part, if you will look care- 
fully, a picture of a spider’s web in the left-hand 
corner at the very top. What, you may well 
ask, has a spider’s web to do with Westminster 
Abbey, or with those who are buried here; or 
why should we come to church to-day to listen 
to a story about a spider ? 

Let me tell you the story; it is a very 
interesting one in itself, and you will see, I 
think, why I tell it to you to-day. It comes 
down to us from the days of King Edward L, 
of England, whose tomb, perhaps, some of you 
have seen in the Chapel of King Edward the 
Confessor, after whom he was named by his 
father. No two kings in the whole world could 
be more unlike than these two Edwards—the 
one, round whose lofty shrine all those warrior 
kings and famous queens lie, was, as I have 
before told you, the most child-like of kings ; 
and the other was the great statesman, and 
the great soldier, and the pitiless conqueror, 
first of Wales and then of Scotland—Edward I. 
He it was who brought here the famous coro- 
nation stone on which the Scottish kings had 
been crowned, and on which every king and 
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queen has been seated at their coronation 
from that day to this. He had already put 
the Scotchman, Sir William Wallace, to a 
traitor’s death after a trial—if trial we can 
call that mock trial in Westminster Hall—and 
had his body cut to pieces and exposed in 
ghastly fashion on spikes on London Bridge. 
But the task of conquering Scotland was a very 
hard one even for that great soldier; and the 
leader of those Scottish rebels and traitors, as 
King Edward called them, was Robert Bruce, 
of whose hairbreadth escapes and desperate ad- 
ventures you will find a charming account in 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather,” a 
book written nearly seventy years ago,* and 
read in their childhood by many who are now 
grandfathers having grandchildren of their own. 
This Robert Bruce was the bravest of soldiers 
and the most formidable of fighters. Few men 
could use his sword ; few faced him in fight. 

But the task of driving out the English 
invaders seemed far too hard for him. Even 
among the Scottish nobles he had many foes, and 
though he had been crowned King of Scotland, 
his cause seemed at last quite lost. He had to 


* This sermon was preached in 1894. 
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part from the Queen, his wife, he had to part 
from friends and supporters, and at last leave 
Scotland, and take refuge in lands lying off 
the coast of Ireland. There there came to him 
the terrible news that his wife had been taken 
prisoner, and his youngest and much-loved 
brother, Nigel Bruce, had been put to a terrible 
death as a traitor. All seemed lost. The only 
course left open to him seemed to be to give 
up Scotland, give up his crown, and to try and 
make his way to the Holy Land, where Jesus 
came with the message of peace on earth, and 
try to atone—such was the idea of those days 
—try to atone for the sins and faults of his past 
life by fighting against the Saracens, and en- 
deavour to drive them out of the place where 
Jesus once walked and taught. And as he lay 
on the miserable crib in the unswept cabin, his 
eye was caught by something he saw above him. 
It was a spider hanging on a thread which it had 
spun, as spiders do, from its own body, and try- 
ing to swing itself to another beam from that on 
which it had fixed its thread, and so to reach a 
foundation on which it could weave its web. 
And he saw the spider try and try again, yet 
try in vain, and he thought of his own vain 
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efforts to overcome those English conquerors, 
and to win freedom for Scotland. Poor down- 
hearted Bruce could not take his eyes off the 
spider; and six times he saw the insect fail, 
and he remembered, with a sigh, the six fights 
mi which he had striven in vain against his 
own foes; and he thought the spider seemed as 
’ tired and as beaten in his trials as he had been 
himself. But he watched and watched, and he 
saw it still persevere, gathering up its strength 
and preparing for one more attempt. Then 
Bruce said to himself, “If the spider fails this 
time, I will take it as a sign that I will fail too, 
and I will give up hope and go back to Scot- 
land never more.” Had this happened, the 
history of Scotland and England might have 
been much changed. But the spider did not 
fail in this seventh attempt, but swung itself 
across and reached the beam at which it aimed, 
and made fast its thread, and was now free to 
run across backwards and forwards and spin its 
web as it wished. And Bruce took heart. The 
story seemed to him a sign from heaven of en- 
couragement and cheer. And he too persevered, 
and instead of giving up and going away to die 
fighting Saracens, he went back to Scotland, and 
P 
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tried yet again and again, till at last, after the 
death of King Edward I., he won that great 
victory at Bannockburn, and became not in 
name only, but in reality, the ruler and ac- 
knowledged King of Scotland. And the day 
came when one of his descendants* arrived in 
England to be crowned as King of England and 
Scotland in this very Abbey, and now lies buried | 
only a few feet from that picture of the spider. 
And our Queen,j and her children (our present 
King), and her children’s children are all 
descended from that very Robert Bruce whom 
another of her ancestors, Edward I., would 
most certainly have put to a terrible death could 
he have laid hands upon him. 

I do not think that in any other church, 
my dear children, I should have chosen this 
story as a kind of parable to encourage you to 
persevere, persevere, persevere ; but it came into 
my mind not many days ago, as I stood by the 
grave of Dean Stanley, and looked up to the 
window above; and I remembered those distant 
days in which, as a child myself, I read the story 


* James I. 


+ This address was delivered during Queen Victoria’s 
lifetime. 
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of Bruce and Douglas. And why do I tell it 
to you to-day? You to whom I speak will 
never be called upon to fight nor win for your- 
selves a crown; but you will see something of 
what the lesson teaches. You may one day, 
to-day, to-morrow, any day, be trying to do 
something that is very hard to do. You may 
one day or another have to fight with enemies 
of quite a different kind from those who so 
nearly drove Bruce to despair, but whom he at 
last quite overcame. You have tried, perhaps, 
or will try in vain, to overcome some fault, or to, 
do well something which you feel you ought to 
do, and yet find very hard to do, and you are 
vexed, or will have vexed those whom you 
ought not to vex, and you will have grieved 
the Holy Spirit, Who speaks to you and to all 
and every one of you in your conscience, and 
you feel weary of trying and failing. It is of 
no use, you say, I shall never cure myself of 
this, or, I shall never be able to do that; I will 
give it up, and try no more. 

My dear children, when this thought comes 
to you, as come it may, think not only of our 
text, but also of the words which follow it, Let 
us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season 
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we shall reap, if we faint not ; but think also of 
that old, old story which has come down to us 
from six hundred years ago, and try in another 
way to do as Bruce did then, and resolve to try 
again, and not lose heart even if you have failed 
six times or six times six. Ask in your prayers 
for help to persevere. 

The story of Robert Bruce is now known 
far and wide, and his name is held in honour 
alike in Scotland and England, and in lands 
that were then quite unknown to Scotchmen 
or to Englishmen. More than one of his name 
and lineage has been sent to govern India 
as Viceroy of our Queen. But for yourselves 
what shall I say? You will not win honour 
through distant ages and in other lands, because 
you fight to overcome something you know 
is evil, or to do something you know is right. 
But if you succeed you will win favour not 
only of friends and parents, here, but of our 
Father in heaven, Who sees all the secrets 
of our hearts. It was not only to grown-up 
people that the words of St. Paul were spoken. 
Even quite young children may and sometimes 
do perform very noble actions, and give up 
all, everything, even life itself, for the sake of 
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others. It was only this last summer that in one 
of our great London hospitals, lay the body of 
a little boy ten years old who met his death by 
drowning. He had seen another little boy, still 
younger than himself, who was wading along the 
shallow edge of the Thames, suddenly step into 
deep water, and heard his cry for help; and this 
little boy of ten years of age, with no one else to 
help, saved him, and brought him to land. 
Then, overtired, I suppose, with the great effort 
he had made, he slipped from off the raft which 
they had reached, and was washed by the tide 
into deep water under a steamboat, and was 
drowned, drowned before the eyes of the little 
lad he had saved, and of a man who hurried up 
—too late, however, to save him, but who told 
what he had seen. Now no one will celebrate 
or tell to future ages that story. I owed my 
own knowledge of it to a slip cut from a news- 
paper and sent me six months ago, by one who 
had lost by death, some years ago, her only and 
much-loved little boy. Yet we feel one and all 
that we honour that brave child, because a voice 
within tells us that he did a deed and died a 
death which must be dear to Him Who laid 
down His life for us. No one will give you a 
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great reward, perhaps none at all, for striving 
and striving to conquer some evil or to do some 
good, which cost you many efforts and many 
failures to conquer or to do. No nation will 
pay you the honour which Scotland and England 
paid to that Robert Bruce. But every such 
effort will be dear to Him to Whose service you 
were dedicated as unconscious babes. You will be 
aided by Him if you seek His aid; and you will 
win at last—be sure you will with His help—the 
battle against your enemies. And may God’s 
blessing be largely given you, and may you and 
yours learn fresh lessons from the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His Apostles, and from the 
lessons which we may so often learn from the 
lives of those who have gone before, whether 
lately or long ago, to the world which lies 
beyond the grave. 


Vill 


THE APOSTLE ST. JOHN 
THE NEW COMMANDMENT 


The Disciple whom Jesus loved.—St. JOHN xxi. 20. 


St. JoHN the Apostle, who is also the Evangelist, 
is set apart from the other disciples and Apostles 
by a very high title: Zhe Disciple whom Jesus 
loved. How did he earn it? That is a question 
which we cannot attempt to answer entirely, 
but what we are told of him helps us, I think, 
to understand how it was that he deserved this 
proud distinction. 

He was one, as we know, of two brothers, 
James and John, and probably the younger of 
the two, as his name always takes the second 
place. Their father’s name was Zebedee, a fisher- 
man on the Lake of Galilee. Their mother 
was called Salome, and she was one of those 
Galilean women who were devoted to the 
Saviour, who followed Him to Jerusalem, who 
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stood by His cross, and who helped to lay Him 
in His grave. And these two brothers, James 
and John, together with Simon Peter, were often 
our Lord’s chosen companions when the other 
disciples were left behind. He took these three, 
and these three only, with Him to the chamber 
of death, where the little maiden lay, whom He 
raised up by speaking to her two or three simple 
words in her native tongue, and so restored her 
to her father. 

These three, and they only, were with Him 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, and they again, 
alone, were by His side in the agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. ‘There must have been 
some reason for this choice. Yet we know that 
this disciple, St. John, had much to learn before 
he became what he was in his old age—the 
Apostle who entered more fully than any of 
his brethren into the very spirit of his Master, 
Christ ; the Apostle who left behind him 
teaching so full of lessons of gentleness and 
love, that we, your elders, no less than you 
children, have also much to learn before we can 
live up to that teachng. And the Apostle’s 
very failings, and the rebukes which they drew 
from his Master, may teach us much. 
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For instance, we are told that once when he 
and his brother were travelling with Jesus in 
Galilee, on the way to Jerusalem, some Sama- 
ritans—people who, though they worshipped the 
true God, yet in many grave points were not 
members of the Jewish Church, who would not 
even worship in the Temple at Jerusalem, but 
had their own temple elsewhere—refused to give 
shelter to these pilgrims to Jerusalem. These 
two brothers, whom their Master had already, 
perhaps for the vehemence of their way of speak- 
ing, surnamed Sons of Thunder, wondered that 
He did not call down fire from heaven on these 
inhospitable and churlish heretics. But they 
were rebuked by Him for such language, and 
shown that they did not understand their 
Master’s character or work; how that He came, 
not to destroy, but to save ; not to take vengeance 
on those who insulted Him, but to win their 
hearts and to change their lives. 

And it is good to remember that so well did 
St. John learn the meaning of this rebuke, that 
it was he who told us in later years, how his 
Master compared Himself in His last discourse 
to the Good Shepherd Who lays down His life 
for His sheep, and Who had other sheep which 
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were not of the fold of the Jewish nation, but 
which one day should hear His voice. 

On another occasion these two sons of 
Zebedee came to Jesus, and joined in their 
mother’s entreaty that when their Master should 
enter into His Kingdom, they should have the 
chief places in it, and sit the one on His right 
hand, and the other on His left. It seemed a 
very selfish request, and their companions were 
naturally indignant with them. But our Saviour 
answered it in a solemn and moving manner. 
“ Ye know not what ye ask,” He said. Herebuked 
very gently their self-seeking, and warned them, 
in language which they hardly understood at the 
time, that if they were to be with Him in 
Heaven, they would have to drink deep of the 
same cup of suffering which lay before Himself. 
He reminded them also that the Son of Man— 
that is, He Himself—came not to look for the 
chief place, but to give His life to save His 
people, and His true servants must not push or 
struggle to get before their fellow-servants, but 
must be ready to deny themselves, and to give 
help and place to others. 

And these two brothers, young fishermen, 
who at that time were always together, and 
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whose mother was so anxious that they should 
one day share a higher place together, were soon 
to be separated; James being the first to die, 
and John the last to linger of all Christ’s 
Apostles ; but we believe that they were re-united 
in the heavenly kingdom. 

I have told you of one and another occasion 
upon which these two brothers, James and John, 
incurred their Master’s reproof; but what I wish 
you to notice is that the reproof did its work. 
Judas Iscariot was also warned and rebuked, but 
in his case the reproof merely awakened resent- 
ment, and he only became the more ready to 
betray his Master, to ruin his own soul, and to 
hand down his own name to everlasting infamy. 
The sons of Zebedee took rebuke from Him they 
loved in quite another spirit. James, the elder, 
was, as I have said, the very first of the disciples 
to die for Christ’s sake, whilst John, the younger, 
who survived them all and lived to a very great 
age, is now remembered, not as the Son of 
Thunder, not as the fierce denouncer of the 
Samaritans, but as the gentlest, and tenderest, 
and sweetest of all the Apostles, the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, who followed his Master to 
the last, stood by His Cross when He died, to 
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whose care, when on the Cross, Jesus commended 
His mother. 

There are one or two stories of St. John 
which I should like to tell you, that have come 
down to us, not from Holy Scriptures, but from 
other writings of a later age, some being merely 
traditions. You may remember my telling you in 
a former address how, in the form of a beggar, 
St. John once asked alms of King Edward the 
Confessor, and of how, receiving from him a ring, 
he sent it back to the King some years later, as 
a sign that he called him to join his Master and 
himself in a heavenly kingdom. There is another 
touching story told of the Apostle, in which there 
is nothing, I think, which we may not believe, 
_although I cannot answer for its truth. It is 
| said that while St. John was living at Ephesus,a 
city-in-Asia, where-he-is-believed-te-have written. 
both_his.Gospel..and.his..Epistles, he took great 
interest in a young man whom he had won to 
the faith of Christ. But in St. John’s absence, 
perhaps during the time that he was banished to 
the-rocky island..of Patmos, where-he~wrote-the 
Apocalypse;-or-the-Book-of the Revelation, the 
young man, whom he had left in the care of a 
certain bishop, broke away, and going from bad 
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to worse, he at last became the leader of a wild 
band of ruffians and banditti. And St. John, 
when he came back, was sore distressed, and he 
rode off into the forest where the young man and 
his lawless companions lived, and did not rest 
until he had found him. And the young robber 
chief, instead of encouraging his men to attack 
the solitary traveller, fled for shame when he saw 
him. But the old Apostle called him back, and 
implored him to listen, and he so wrought upon 
him by his soft and tender pleadings, that the 
young man fell on his knees and hid his guilty 
right hand, and wept tears of shame and despair. 
But St. John embraced him and cheered him, 
and seizing the blood-stained, guilty hand, he 
kissed it, and so won him back thenceforth to a 
Christian life of repentance and good work for 
others. The “Son of Thunder ” had grown,-you- 


some who sin against the laws of God and man, 
and whom no kindness seems to touch, there are 
others who may be won back by love and for- 
bearance on the part of those for whom they feel 
real reverence, as well as gratitude and affection. 
There is another pretty story of how he once 


ad 
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astonished a hunter, who, passing by with his 
bow bent, in pursuit of game, saw the great 
Apostle feeding and fondling a bird, a partridge 
or a quail which he had tamed. And he told 
the huntsman how, just as the latter would 
unbend his bow when the day’s sport was done, 
or it would certainly be spoilt, so he (St. John) 
unbent his mind by indulging his affection for 
his favourite bird. 

Many of you may like to remember that the 
Apostle whom Jesus loved was said to have had 
room in his heart for kindness and tenderness to 
dumb animals, even to a small bird which could 
not so much as reward him by its song. 

It is very natural that many stories have 
grown up round the memory of the Apostle who 
was so much loved and revered, and in some of 
them there is no foundation, even, in fact. In 
St. John’s own Gospel * we are told that the 
disciples misunderstood our Lord’s answer to a 
question of Simon Peter’s, and that a saying, 
quite unfounded, went about to the intent that 
that disciple (meaning St. John) should never die. 
I remember when I was quite a young child, 
reading a story of how the Roman Emperor 

* St. John xxi. 20-28. 
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ordered him to be thrown into a caldron of 
boiling oil, and how he came out of it uninjured 
as “from a refreshing bath.” There is to-day 
a little chapel in Rome called “San Giovanni 
in Olio”—that is, “St. John in the oil ”—which 
was built in the sixteenth century, on what 
was supposed to be the very spot where this 
miracle is said to have taken place, from which, 
of course, it takes its name. Another tale told 
how, when by the same orders, deadly poison was 
mixed with the wine which he was to drink at 
the Lord’s Supper, St. John drank it unharmed ; 
and sometimes in old pictures he is painted as 
holding a cup or chalice with a serpent issuing 
from it, to represent the miraculous removal of 
the poison. And in nearly all the pictures which 
represent him as the Evangelist, you will see 
beside him the figure of an eagle, which was 
interpreted as figuring the height to which he 
soared in understanding, and as suggesting to us 
the mind of Christ and God in his Gospel and 
Epistles. As time went on wilder stories still 
grew up and were believed. Some told how the 
earth above his grave at Ephesus still heaved 
with the motion of his breast, as he lay, not dead, 
but merely sleeping in the ground until the 
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second coming of Christ ; others, that soon after 
his burial he was called from his grave, and taken 
up alive to the Saviour who loved him. Such 
legends as these, curious and beautiful as some 
of them may be in themselves, do not, however, 
teach us any very useful lesson. 

But there is one lesson, the greatest which 
St. John ever taught, the one which he taught 
all through his life, and which is especially con- 
nected with a beautiful story of his old age, a 
story which we have no reason to believe is not 
entirely a true one. When the Apostle, who 
has sometimes been called the Apostle of Love, 
was very old, he became extremely feeble, and 
was unable any longer to walk. So he was 
carried by his friends into the Congregation of 
Christians in the City of Ephesus, where he had 
long been loved and honoured as the last of those 
still alive who had known the Lord Jesus. And 
when they had brought him there, they asked 
him to address the assembly—to preach, as we 
should say, a sermon; and all that St. John 
said was, Little children, love one another. Those 
who were present very naturally thought that 
this could not be all that he had to say, and they 
asked him for something more. But the venerable 
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Apostle only repeated the same words, Little 
children, love one another. And once again the 
people begged for more, for a longer farewell 
sermon, as it might well be called, from one who 
was so old that he addressed them all as children. 
They wanted some last instructions, some helpful 
advice from him who was so dear to his Lord, 
and so beloved by his friends, and who in the 
natural course of things must so soon leave 
them. But once again St. John said the very 
same words. And when they asked him why he 
would say no more, he replied, “ because what 
I have said to you is the commandment of our 
Lord, and he who faithfully fulfils it has fulfilled | 
the law of Christ.” get 

So, my dear children, you will have an 
answer in this story to such a question as—what is 
the shortest sermon that has ever been preached? 
And you may reply, that of St. John—Little 
children, love one another. Again, if you were | 
asked how many commandments are there, you 
would readily enough answer “Ten ;” but if you 
were asked if there were not eleven, some of you 
would, I hope, remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus on the evening before He suffered, words 
which I want you never to forget, and which are 
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recorded by this same St. John in the Gospel 
which bears his name. A new commandment I 
give unto you, That ye love one another ; as vi 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. So 
you see the very shortest sermon which was ever 
preached, and what we are told in the New 
Testament is the new, or, as it has sometimes 
been called, the eleventh, commandment, handed 
down to us from the life of the Lord Jesus, are 
one and the same thing. Both bring to us, young 
and old, the same message, both teach us the 
same lesson. It is not a very easy lesson to 
learn. Weare all, children and grown-up people 
alike, apt by nature to think first of ourselves, 
our own pleasure, our own comfort, our own 
safety, in small things as in great. Parents and 
kind friends will, as you know, do and bear much 
for the children whom they love dearly, as part 
of their very selves. But to deny ourselves, to 
give up our own wishes, for the sake of those 
around us, sometimes for those whom we do not 
greatly care about, is a lesson often harder to 
learn than any which may be taught you in the 
schoolroom. 

And you must remember that it was a 
mew commandment which Christ gave to His 
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Disciples, and to all who have since called them- 
selves Christians. In the Old Testament there 
are many warnings against doing evil to others, 
against speaking evil of them, against oppressing 
the poor or the weak, against persecuting the 
good. And there were also promises made to 
God’s ancient people, of One who should be 
King over the hearts and lives of men, though 
He were humble, despised, and rejected. 

But it was not until Jesus Christ had come, 
had been born at Bethlehem, had grown up in 
His parents’ humble and human home, had spent 
His life in doing good, and in teaching others so 
to do; not until He had suffered poverty, shame, 
pain and death, for the sake of the weak and 
sinful beings over whom His heart yearned, 
that the truth was fully proclaimed—the truth 
which tells us that we cannot be dear to 
God, our Father, cannot please Him, unless 
we imitate the example of His Son, Jesus 
Christ, and love one another as He also hath 
loved us. 

Greater love hath no man than this, saith 
our Lord, that a man lay down lus life for his 


friend. 
We are not all called upon to die for others, 
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indeed, it is to comparatively few that the oppor- 
tunity of the final sacrifice of self, this supreme 
and exquisite proof of love, may be granted. 
But we may all see what daily love and care for 
others means in the life of our Saviour Christ, 
and in the lives of those, far better than ourselves, 
who have most closely followed Him. 

There are many great and good men who 
have gone before us, whose chief claim to honour 
is that they have obeyed this New Commandment, 
have been pitiful to the weak, tender-hearted, 
trying to help those who could give them no 
return. And so they have striven to follow the 
example of Christ their Master, and have shown 
that the last short sermon of St. John had borne 
fruit in their hearts. And the New Command- 
ment found no more beautiful exponent than 
the Apostle St. John, both in his life and in his 
teaching. 

May you also strive to attain something of 
the spirit of him who served Jesus so faithfully 
and so well from youth to old age, who took 
reproof so wisely, who overcame his faults in 
such a manner that he won his Saviour’s especial 
love and friendship ; of him who loved his fellow 
men so tenderly and so truly, that he has left a 
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name dear to all Christians in all lands and in 
all ages. 

May you, my dear children, learn, whilst you 
are still young, to walk at what distance you 
may be able, in the footsteps of the Disciple whom 
Jesus loved. 


Ix 
BROTHERLY LOVE 


Be ye therefore followers of God as dear children ; 

and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us.— 
EPHEs. v. 1, 2. 
To-pay, my dear children, I am not going to tell 
you any stories, as I have been in the habit of 
doing in former years. I am going to ask you 
instead to listen to a few plain words of advice, 
from one who, in his old age, would give a great 
deal, not merely to interest and please you, but 
also to be of some real use to you; from one 
who knows that you have your troubles, your 
temptations, your faults, and your dangers to 
contend with, quite as much as your elders. 

I talked to you last time about the Apostle 
St. John, the Apostle of Love, and of the New 
Commandment of our Lord, which He spent 
His life, not only in preaching, but in practising, 
which is so much more difficult. To-day I have 
chosen my text on that same commandment, but 
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this time it is in the words of St. Paul, in a letter 
addressed to the Church at Ephesus, of which, 
for a time, St. John himself had charge. Be ye 
therefore followers of God as dear children ; and 
walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us. 

It calls on all of us, as God’s dear children, 
to try to follow, not our own pleasures and our 
own tastes, but to walk in the footsteps of Christ 
our Saviour. We may all, young and old, be 
quite sure that unless we do so, we are in no true 
sense children of God, or followers—that is to say, 
imitators—of Christ. And we cannot become so 
without some care and pains and watchfulness 
over ourselves. 

Now, what are some of the ways in which we 
may at once try ourselves, and see whether we 
are in any degree endeavouring to walk in the 
footsteps of our Lord? Let me ask you to ask 
yourselves one or two questions. What are the 
faults, the temptations, to which you feel your- 
selves most liable 4 

There is, first of all, selfishness—the caring 
much, the caring only, for your own comfort or 
pleasure, and the caring not at all, or very little, 
for that of others. This is an evil born with us, 
and shows itself at all ages and in many shapes. 
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It is so, as some of you know well, with the 
young of all animals around you. The “birds 
in their little nests,” whom you may have heard 
spoken of as examples to you not “to chide and 
fight,” have not the strength nor the language to 
do so; but I fear that none of us ever saw one 
little unfledged bird forbear to clamour for its 
full share of food, or willingly give up when 
hungry one morsel for the sake of a brother 
nestling. But you are called to a higher life 
than that of birds, or of the young four-legged 
creatures with whose ways you are many of you 
so familiar. You were baptized into the Name 
of Christ, who pleased not Himself, but who 
gave up everything for us. 

And to help us to overcome this tendency, 
this instinct of selfishness which we share with 
all living creatures, was one of the ends which 
our Saviour had in view when He took upon 
Him our flesh, bore our trials and our sorrows, 
and when He died on the cross for our sakes, died 
forgiving and praying for His murderers. 

And there is not a day, there is scarcely an 
hour, in which you may not give up something 
for the sake of others, brothers for some younger 
brother, young boys for some weaker or less 
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favoured schoolfellow ; sisters, for your sisters and 
companions. Remember how often it happens 
that you, the stronger or the older among you, 
may be able to do quite infinite kindness by 
having the thoughtfulness or the courage to say 
the kind word or do the kind act for those who 
most sorely need it ; those who want the readi- 
ness of speech, or the strength, or the good looks, 
or other gifts which easily win favour. Ah! you 
who though still but young are older than the 
youngest, do not forget what power you have to 
make miserable and desolate for a time, or to 
cheer and brighten the lives of some of your 
younger schoolfellows or companions ; how the 
little word or act of self-forgetting kindness may 
be the cup of cold water given to one athirst, 
which our Saviour said shall not lose its reward. 
And you may do this, not to please those who 
can repay you again, but simply because you 
wish to taste the very highest of all rewards, the 
sense that you are doing something to make 
others around you happy at your own cost, in 
the very spirit of Christ your Master, and by so 
doing winning the love of God your Father. 
We who see you do so, we who see the boy 
home for his holidays refusing to let loving sisters 
s 
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or weaker brothers be the slaves of his whims, 
and give up all to him, but see in him the spirit 
of the gentleman in its best sense, giving way to 
them, seeking their pleasure, their good, we know 
well that we are seeing one of the most delightful 
sights on earth, the promise of a Christian man- 
hood, and we turn away with sad forebodings for 
the future of an exacting, selfish, self-seeking 
childhood. 

And there is another form of selfishness that 
shows itself mainly on the lips and on the 
tongue; but we know that “out of the abund- 
ance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” It is not 
the attempt to get everything for yourself, but 
it is the constant making yourself, not other 
persons or other things, but yourself and yourself 
alone, the subject of all your thoughts and words. 
Be on your guard against boasting of all you 
have done, or know, or think you know, or can 
do. Some of you have heard the story of the 
great philosopher Sir Isaac Newton, who with all 
his vast knowledge and immense discoveries, 
spoke of himself as a child picking up shells on 
the shore of the mighty ocean, which he had 
not the strength to explore. The wisest men 
are generally the most modest of all men, 
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and the boastful child is too often a foolish 
child. 

And there is also what we may call a negative 
selfishness, but none the less it is a very real 
selfishness, and of a kind again, which has to do 
with words rather than with deeds. We are 
told by St. John that we must care for others, 
not in word or in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth; that is, not in mere words that mean 
nothing, not in pretence or sham—learn to detest 
them! But still you must remember that words 
often are deeds, and may sometimes be as 
welcome or as cruel as a kind act or a hard 
blow. If you wish to carry out our Lord’s 
teaching, you will not let those who you know 
love you tenderly, your parents or your elders, 
be pained by your never taking the trouble to 
utter one word of real gratitude or affection. 
To those of you who are by nature reserved 
this is often a real effort, but an effort which 
should be made. There is nothing manly, my 
dear young boys—let me speak to you as one 
who has not forgotten his own boyhood—in 
never showing that you feel thankful for a 
mother’s, or a father’s, or an older friend’s 
kindness, and sometimes a heart-felt word or 
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two will show what you feel for them, not 
merely in word or in tongue, but in very deed 
and in truth. 

Again, there is meanness. I use an ugly 
word, but you will understand me. It too, 
shows itself in many shapes. There is, first of all, 
the readiness to tell an untruth, a-lie, plain and 
direct. Let me hope that this is not a common 
fault amongst you. You belong to a nation, a 
race, which does not love lies, which has despised 
them for ages. Few of you would like the 
company of those who told untruths, and you 
would think it, I hope, a thing in yourselves to 
be thoroughly ashamed of, just as you would 
of thieving. But there are other kinds of false 
speaking, or of acting falsely, which you are more 
exposed to. ‘To keep back something that is 
true, or to say something that is only half true, 
or to be silent when you ought to speak, because 
the truth, if told, would bring blame or dis- 
grace or punishment—to do it, as you would 
say, in self-defence—this is a very real and great 
temptation to not a few of you. It is a form 
of cowardice that many are liable to who would 
not at all like to be called cowards in the 
common sense of the word. It is none the 
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less a cowardice of a very real kind, and when 
it has once mastered you, it is hard to fight 
against, and may make you untrustworthy and 
unhonoured all your lives. Many a brave soldier 
or sailor, who has faced again and again every 
“kind of danger, can tell the story of a strange 
sinking -of his heart when he first saw on the 
field of battle, or on board ship, the dangers 
and pains of war; saw death and bloodshed 
around him, and heard the cries of the wounded. 
And he can tell you how quickly and entirely 
he overcame this panic. But when once we 
have learned the art of keeping back the truth, 
or saying what is not true, or practising what 
we call shifty ways, in look, in word, in act, 
because we have not the courage to face the 
inconvenience or the unpleasantness of being 
quite honest and upright, whatever the conse- 
quences,—when once we have learned this, we 
have learned something that may cling to us 
and hang about us for years and years, and can 
only be kept from poisoning our whole lives by 
very hard struggles, and by secret and quiet 
prayer for help that we shall sorely need, and 
that will be given us if we seek it. I would 
remind you, my dear children, not so much of 
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the dismal story of Ananias and his wife, but 
of the gentle pleading of the Apostle of Jesus, 
who bids his fellow-disciples leave off all false- 
hood, as the very first sign of their becoming 
Christians. Lie not one to another, he says, 
seeing ye have put off the old man... and 
have put on the new man—have laid aside, that 
is, your life as heathens, and assumed the name 
and life of Christians. And so, children, boys 
and girls alike, let your yea be yea, and your 
nay, nay, as becometh Christians. 

One word, too, I must say of an evil that 
vexes some of you, it may be sorely, and the 
pain of which you know yourselves; I mean 
faults of temper. Some of you are perhaps 
liable to outbursts of passion in which you do 
and say things which you would never do and 
say if you had thought beforehand. You know 
yourselves that such things must not be. Such 
outbursts cannot be borne with when you have 
passed infancy. 

We must all learn to control ourselves, only 
try to do so early, before the days come when 
the ridicule or rough treatment of scornful com- 
panions will compel you to lay aside such things. 
Try to do so for a better reason, to spare pain 
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to those who love you best, and for the thought 
of the gulf these gusts of passion make between 
you and Him who died for you. 

Some, again, have a sorer trial to contend 
with. They are liable, so we might say, from no 
fault of their own, but from something in their 
nature, to fits of sullenness. Something said, 
something done, hurts them, rankles in their 
minds: they cannot put it aside, and they go 
about miserable and gloomy, thinking themselves 
greatly wronged. There is little pity, as you 
know, felt for those who are liable to these sullen 
moods. Yet such children are in reality much 
to be pitied, and they should try very earnestly 
to be freed from the evil spirit, to forget quickly 
and heartily, to forgive from their heart, any 
ground for offence, real or fancied, and to try to 
acquire that gift of a forbearing and sweet temper, 
which is worth so much more when we have gained 
it by prayer and effort and watchfulness, than 
when it comes to us, as it were, in our cradles, 
by no effort of our own. 

I must not say much more, but I should like 
to conclude with some words of St. Peter’s, on 
two other kinds of that unselfishness of which I 
have already spoken. Love as brethren, he says, 
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be pitiful, be courteous. Let me take the last 
first. Remember, that by politeness or courtesy 
we mean nothing more than showing in our out- 
ward manners, often in quite little things, that 
we think of others before ourselves. True courtesy 
is often, thank God, seen in children, and it is a 
delightful sight. It is not such a hard task if you 
go to the root of the matter. Strive to be glad 
to make those around you happy, and you will 
soon learn the welcome secret of true politeness, 
true courtesy, and find in it no sham piece of 
artificial polish. 

And, lastly, be pitiful. Never, never let your 
after memory when you grow up be stained with 
recollections of cruelty. It is to boys that I 
ought, perhaps, to speak mainly here; they need 
the warning most. There is much which I might 
say about cruelty to animals ; but I would rather 
end with a very earnest appeal to you to resist 
the evil spirit to which some of you are liable 
very early—that of ill-treating, ill-using, bullying, 
as we call it, those who are younger or weaker 
than yourselves. Learn to find a joy in tender- 
heartedness, in obeying the royal law that bids 
us do to others as we would have them do to us. 
Ah, as life goes on, how those of you who live 
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to old age will look back through the mist of 
years, and see shining, as with faces of angels, the 
faces of one or another who learned early to use 
the manly gifts which God had given them, to 
help those who were younger, more timid, or less 
happy than themselves ! 

How different is the memory of the coarse or 
selfish, the brutal or overbearing ! 

I will only conclude this, my last address to 
you, with repeating once more the words of my 
text, which I want you, above all, to try and 
remember. Be ye therefore followers of God as 
dear children; and walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us. 

I hope that not only to-day, but on other and 
former occasions when I have had the opportunity 
of addressing you, that I have been able to help 
you a little to understand what these words 
mean. 


THE END 
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LUX MUNDI. A Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incar- 


nation. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


HAINSSELIN, the Rev. M. T., B.A. 
el Bhatia 
THE PIVOT OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. Addresses on Con- 


firmation. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


HENSON, the Rev. H. Hensley, 


Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 


GODLY UNION AND CONCORD. Sermons preached in 


Westminster Abbey in the interest of Christian Fraternity. Large crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH RELIGION IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. St. Margaret’s Lectures. Second series. Crown 
8vo. 6s, net. 


CHURCH PROBLEMS: A View of Modern Anglicanism. By 
various authors. Edited by the Rev. H. Henstey Henson. Demy 8yo. 
I2s. net, 


JOWETT, Benjamin, M.A., 


late Master of Balliol College. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE THEOLOGICAL 
WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by Lewis Camp: 
BELL, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Balliol College, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. With a} Portrait. Fceap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


SERMONS. Edited by the Very Rev. the Hon, W.H. FREMANTLE, 
D.D., Dean of Ripon. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Vol. I.—College Sermons. 
II].—Biographical and Miscellaneous. 
III.—On Faith and Doctrine. 


” 


” 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO THE THESSA- 
LONIANS, GALATIANS, and ROMANS. With Notes and Disser- 
tations, Edited by Lewis Camppert, M,A., LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net each volume. 5 
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JULIAN, John, D.D., 
Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield. 
A CHEAP EDITION. 
A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the Origin 


and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations. With special reference 
to those contained in the Hymn-books of English-speaking Countries, and now 
in common use; together with Biographical and Critical Notices of their Authors 
and Translators, and Historical Articles on National and Denominational 
Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, etc.,etc. Revised, 
with Additions. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


MILMAN, Henry Hart, D.D., 
tate Dean of St. Paul's. 
THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. From the Earliest Period 


down to the Modern Times. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. From 


the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire, 
3 vols, Post 8vo. 12s, 


THE HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including 
that of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 vols. Post 8vo. 36s. 


MOBERLY, the late R. G., D.D., 


Regius Professor of Theology in the Oxford University and 
Canon of Christ Church. 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES. Being Papers on Subjects 


Theological and Ecclesiastical. Edited by the Rev. R. B. Racxuam, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


SORROW, SIN, AND BEAUTY. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE. Sermons chiefly preached in Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 
ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. Demy 8vo. 14s. 
MINISTERIAL PRIESTHOOD. Six Chapters preliminary to 


a Study of the Ordinal. With an Enquiry into the Truth of Christian Priest- 


hood and an Appendix on the recent Roman Controversy. Second Edition, 
with a New Introduction. 8vo, 145. 


PEARCE, the Rev. E. H., 
Rector of Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
THE SONS OF THE CLERGY, 1655-1904. With Illustra- 


tions. Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
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PROTHERO, Rowland E., M.V.O. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. Cheap Edition (the 
Fifth). Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘‘The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘The Psalms in Human 
Life’ is, without doubt, very striking. But it is very difficult to give within the 
compass of a review any notion of this effect.” —Spectator. 


“The great subject discussed by Mr. Prothero in his fascinating book.”— 
Guardian. 


SALMON, the late Rev. George, D.D., 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. gs. 


LECTURES ON THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE 
CHURCH. Crown 8vo. gs. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL AND UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


STANLEY, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D., 


tate Dean of Westminster. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION WITH 
THEIR HISTORY. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND, being Extracts from 
the above Work for Young Persons, With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 
CHURCH, from Abraham to the Christian Era. With Portrait, Maps and 
Plans. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN 
CHURCH. With an Introduction on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 
OF SCOTLAND, delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. The 
Landing of Augustine—The Murder of Becket—Edward the Black Prince— 
Becket’s Shrine. With Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, from its Foundation to the Year 1876. With Illustrations. 15s. 
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STANLEY, Arthur Penrhyn, D.D.—continued. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on Ecclesiastical Sub- 


jects. Crown 8vo. 6s. - 


ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF CHURCH 
AND STATE FROM 1850 to 1870. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, including the Beatitudes and the 


Faithful Servant. Preached in Westminster Abbey. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. By RowLanp E. 
ProTHERO, M.V.O. With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. 
G. G. Brapvgy, late Dean of Westminster. With Portraits. 2vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LETTERS AND VERSES OF ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, late Dean of Westminster. Edited by Row.anp E. ProrHero, 
M.V.O. A Companion Volume to the above. 8vo. rxé6s, 


A SELECTION FROM THE WRITINGS OF DEAN 
STANLEY. Edited by AnrHony S. Acten, M.A., Archdeacon of St, 
Andrews. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 
Three Lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in November, 1882. By GrorGE 
GranviLtE Brapiey, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yvo. 3s. 6d. 


ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


FIRST SERIES, 1902, 
CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Six Lectures 


delivered in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, in Lent, 1902. By the Rev. Wm. 
Sanpay, D.D., LL.D.; F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D. ; Francis Crawrorp 
Burkitt, M.A,; the Rey. F. H. Cuasr, D.D.; the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, 
D.D.; the Rev. A. C. HzeapLtam, B.D. Second Impression. Large crown 
8vo. 6s. net, 

SECOND SERIES, 1903. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH RELIGION IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By H. Henstry Henson, B.D., Canon of West- 


minster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


THIRD SERIES, 1904. 
EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. Six Lectures on the 


Syriac-speaking Church. By F. Crawrorp Burkitt, M.A., Lecturer in 
Palzography in the University of Cambridge. Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
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GUIDEBOOK, LONDON ALBEMARLE STREET, W., 


October, 1904. 


MR. MURRAY’S 


EIST -OF 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 400.—OCTOBER, 1904.—6s. 


I. THE PANAMA CANAL AND MARITIME 7. THE ANIMALS OF AFrica.  (Illus- 
COMMERCE. trated) By R. LypExKkeEr, F.R.S. 
2. THE “‘ApvocaTus DIABOLI” ON THE | 8, THe ComING PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
Divins COMMEDIA. TION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
3. THE Patace or Knossos. (With a Rien Pore i EGTeT 
Plan.) By D. G. Hocartu. 2 : : 
io. Fatigue. By Sir W. R. Gowers, 
4. THE PoiisH NaTION. M.D. F.RS 
| AD We ak\acy. 
5: ee INFLUENCE PH arog mae as 11. FRENCH PAINTING IN THE MIDDLE 
HOUGHT. ¥: € ASTER OF AGES. By R. E. Fry. 
BALLIOL. 


6. Tuomas TRAHERNE AND THE RELI- 12. HIGHER EDUCATION IN WALES. 


GloUS PoETSOF THE 17th CENTURY. | 13. THE CasSE OF THE SCOTTISH 
By Professor W. Lewis JONEs. CHURCHES. 





POSHOOE SOI OGODOSUVOD 


THE LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN THE YEARS 1837—1861. 


Edited by 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON and VISCOUNT ESHER, K.C. 


With numerous Photogravures. Demy 8vo. Two (or more) Volumes. 


The Period covered by these volumes is a memorable one in the history both of 
Europe and England, and includes—The Adoption of Free Trade—The Repeal 
Agitation—Chartism—The Revolutionary Movement of ’48—The Queen’s Marriage 


—The Crimean War—The Indian Mutiny, &c. 
[Will probably be published in October, 1905. 


» 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
MARQUESS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


By the Rt. Honble. SIR ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B, G.C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D. 


This is the only biography of the late Lord Dufferin which has the sanction and 
approval of his family, at whose request it has been undertaken by Sir Alfred Lyall. 


With Portraits, etc. Demy 8vo. 2 Vols. 


DOBSOOSOSOOHDGCSOOOVS 


ESSAYS OF THE LATE LORD SALISBURY, 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE Quarterly Review. 
Large Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 


SOOCSSOOSCSSOSVHE SO OOD 


TEN LECTURES. ON 


BIOCHEMISTRY OF MUSCLE AND NERVE. 


By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M._.D., EaR:S.. 
Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London; Editor of Kirkes’ “ Hand-book of Physiology.’’ 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


POSSI OHS HV OCOOOSOS 
A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN NICHOLSON, 
SOLDIER AND ADMINISTRATOR, 


By Captain LIONEL J. TROTTER. 
With Portrait and 3 Maps. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SHOOT SOSH OOO VO OOTOO 


ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH FRANCE TO 
FLORENCE. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR OF 48 WATER-COLOUR SKETCHES. 
By A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. 
: ACCOMPANIED BY 
H. W. NEVINSON and MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. : 
Also an Edition of 150 Copies on large paper, 42s. net. 
PART I,—Picarpy anp Normanpy—TouraInr— 

GARONNE—BoucuEs pu Ruonr—TuHE RIVIERA. 


PART II.—San RemMo—ALBENGA—THE Genoa LIGHTHOUSE—Porto VENERE 
AND THE GULF OF SpEZIA— MAssa CARRARA — PIETRASANTA — VIAREGGIO —THE 
BURNING OF SHELLEY’S Bopy—CamajJorE—P1sa—FLORENCE AND VALLOMBROSA, 


SOME TRIBUTARIES OF THE 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS MEMBERS... 


A History FROM 1768—1820. 


By thie, Later J., EE; HO DiG;SiO)N, ) R-A;, 
And F. A. EATON, M.A, 
Secretary of the Royal Academy. 


With Portraits. Large Demy 8vo. 


POSSE SPO PPPOE EVHVO OS 


LHASSA AND ITS GRAND LAMA UNVEILED. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BRITISH MISSION TO LHASSA, 1903—r904. 
By Lieut.-Colonel L. A. WADDELL, C.I.E., LL.D., etc., 
Author of ‘‘ The Buddhism of Tibet,” ‘‘ Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley,’’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. 


PHOPSHSSPOSS HOS SE GIGS 


MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. 


SHOWING THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF TARIFFS IN GERMANY, 
FRANCE, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


By PERCY ASHLEY, M.A., 


Lecturer at the London School of Economics in the University of London. 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, LL.D., K.C., M.P. 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. [Fust out. 


The purpose of this volume is to give a history in brief compass of the modern 
tariff policy of the German Customs Union, of France and of the United States, 
together with an account of the forces, economic and political, which have determined 
the changes which have taken place from time to time. The movement of economic 
thought in the three countries in regard to the general question of tariff policy, is 
considered, and in particular there is a full account of the recent important con- 
troversy which has occurred in Germany not only as to Protection and Free Trade, 
but also as to the general tendencies of the modern industrial state. 


SOESOPHOE SHO PVSVOHIVIGD 


HONORE DE BALZAC: 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
By (Miss) MARY F. SANDARS. 


With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


This is the only Life of Balzac written in English or French since the 
appearance of the famous Lettres a l’Etvangeve, from which is derived the greater 
part of our knowledge of the life of the distinguished novelist. The present work 
will moreover contain much additional fresh information, derived from unpublished 
letters, concerning Balzac’s mysterious personality, 


I] 
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INNOCENTS DAY ADDRESSES. 


DELIVERED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By the late Very Rev. GEORGE GRANVILLE BRADLEY, DDE 


Dean of Westminster; Chaplain in Ordinary to Queen Victoria. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

i, THz BirtHDAy OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ii. THE Power oF GENTLENESS— ; 
KinG EpDWarRD THE Conressor. iii. Some CHILDREN IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
iv. COURAGE AGAINST EviL. v. Davip LivINGSTONE. Vi. EARL OF SHAFTESBURY 
vii. THE AposTLe St. JouN—Tue New ComMANDMENT. viii. BROTHERLY LOVE. 


SOSCOOSOCOSCOCHSSOOOOOS 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


FROM EARLY TIMES TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VII. 


By Miss M. A. TUCKER, 
Newnham College, Cambridge. 


With Coloured Maps and Plans. Cyown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


29F090 000040900069 


FTN DS bes Bo. 


HOW TO JUDGE THEM, BUY THEM, RIDE THEM, DRIVE THEM 
AND DEPICT THEM. } 


By Capt. C. N. GONNE, R.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Oblong 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


POPTOSOSCHOHOLOOOOOSE 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH. 
Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” etc. 
THE OwL—Tuer RavEN—THE OLp THATCHED RECTORY AND ITs Birps—THE 
Witp Duck—A Day witH THE Brrps or NorFoLK—THE MacrigE—RounpD ABour 
THE OLD Manor Home—Brrp LIFE At BINGHAMS MELCOMBE. 


Large Crown 8v0. With Illustrations. 


FOPHPSO OH OSCR S SOOOE 


SCHOOL EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
LECTURES ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 


BY WiH 0; ROUSE, Litt.D., &c, 
Crown 8vo. 


SOSSOOH SOO OOO SD OOOHS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT IN BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE. 


By. W..<B, HARDY, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 
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PARTRIDGE DRIVING. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON INCREASING AND PRESERVING A 
STOCK OF BIRDS AND ON BRINGING THEM OVER THE GUNS. 
WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THE “EUSTON SYSTEM.” 


By CHARLES E. A. ALINGTON. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 55. net. [Fust out. 


SOPEPO SHO HHO OSE SOOOD 


RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


SOME ENGINEERING REMINISCENCES OF UNDERTAKINGS IN 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING THE ST. GOTHARD 
TUNNEL AND THE ZAMBESI FALLS BRIDGE. 


FOR BOYS BOTH YOUNG AND OLD. 
By FRANCIS FOX, 


Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. 





With Illustrations. Large Crown 8v0. 


SOOETOSCSOOS TOSS ODOM 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN; 


Or, THE EDIBLE VEGETABLES, SALADS AND HERBS 
CULTIVATED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


By W. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden,” “‘ The Wild Garden,” etc. 


Medium 8v0, 155. 





PEOPOSSOO SOS ISEOUOGOOD 


A MANUAL OF APOLOGETICS. 


By the Rev. CHARLES HARRIS, M.A., 


Lecturer in Theology in St. David’s College, Lampeter. 







Large Crown 8vo. 

| 1. THE ARGUMENT FoR A First Cause—2. Tur NaTurE OF THE FIRST 
|;CausE—3. THE MoraL ARGUMENT FOR:THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
|}Gopv—4. Design in Nature—5. ARGUMENT FROM RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE— 
}6. CREATION AND THE FaLL—7. THz ProsBLeEM oF Gop—8. THE SouL AND ITS 
|DestiIny—g. THe Possipititry oF REVELATION AND OF MIRACLES—io. THE 
| HistoricaL CHARACTER OF THE OLD AND New TESTAMENT—11, THE TESTIMONY 
(OF Jesus Curist HimseLr—1z. THE TrsTimony oF THE APOSTLES—13. THE 
RESURRECTION AND THE MIRACLES or Jesus Curist—14. THE WITNESS OF 
CuurcH History—15. DirFICULTIES IN CONNECTION WITH THE HoLy Trinity, 
THE INCARNATION, THE ATONEMENT, AND OTHER MysTERIES—16, CONCLUSION. 
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THE CULTURE OF FRUIT TREES IN POTS. 


By JOSH BRACE. 
With Illustrations. Large Crown 8v0. 55. net. 


SPHSSOSCHE SHO POSOSSOOOS 


THE MOON. 


A SUMMMARY OF THE EXISTING KNOWLEDGE OF OUR SATELLITE 
WITH A COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC ATLAS. 


By WILLIAM H. PICKERING, 
Harvard College Observatory. 


Large Royal 4to. With 100 Illustrations. £2 2s. net. 


SPEDSOSSOSHSOSSSSHS OSD 


THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 


Edited by LUIGI VILLARI. 
Demy 8vo. tos, 6d. net. 


CONTENTS: Inrropuction. By the Rt. Honble. James Bryce, M.P., 
D.C.L., &c.—i. A DESCRIPTION OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT. By EpDwIN PEars, 
LL.B.—ii. THe Barkan States. By JamMEs BourcHieR.—iii. A History oF 
TurKIsH REFORMS SINCE THE TREATY oF BERLIN. By Miss VicroriaA Buxton.— 
iv. Races, RELIGIONS AND PropaGANDA. By Luici VILLARI.—v. TuRKISH MISRULE 
IN Maceponta. By Dr. BocirapE TATARCHEFF.—vi. THE MACEDONIAN Com- 
MITTEES AND THE INSURRECTION. By FREDERICK Moore.—vii. THE ATTITUDE OF 
THE Powers. By VALENTINE CHIROL.—vili. THE PoLicy oF FRANCE. By 
M. Bérarp.—ix. THe Poxicy oF Iraty. By an ITAaLian Deputy.—x. A 
SUGGESTED SCHEME OF REFormMs. By E. Hitton YounG.—xi. THE EXECUTION OF 
THE Rerorms, A PLEA FoR A BRITISH Poticy. By ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


SRSSPSHPSSPSSOSOSOSOOED 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
~ WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


PREPARED IN THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE GREAT 
GENERAL STAFF, BERLIN. 


Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., 
Late Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. 


With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
PART II.—TuHeE ADVANCE TO PRETORIA, THE UPPER TUGELA CAMPAIGN, ETC., ETC. 


For Part I., already published, see page 27. 
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JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING OF THE 
20TH CENTURY. 


Demy 8vo. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS; GEOGRAPHY; POPULATION; ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM; 
LAND AS AN INSTITUTION—PRIMARY INDUSTRIES: AGRICULTURE; FISHERY; MINING 
AND METALLURGY; FoRESTRY—-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY—FOREIGN TRADE-- 
FINANCES — ARMY AND THE Navy — COMMUNICATIONS — TRANSPORTATION — 
EDUCATION. ; 

POVTOVOHTROSOHOOSOOD 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


WITH A NEW CHAPTER DESCRIBING THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, By Miss M. B. SYNGE. 


With additional Illustvations. F'cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


FOPOOSOOHSOOPSICODOSS 


BACTERIOLOGY AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


By GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S.E., D.P.H., 
Formerly Demonstrator of Bacteriology in King's College, London, etc.; Medical Officer of Health 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury; Joint Author of ‘‘ Bacteriology of Milk." 
With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 2ts. net. 


CONTENTS: Tue Biotoay oF BACTERIA—BACTERIA IN WATER—BACTERIA 
IN THE AIR—BACTERIA AND FERMENTATION— BACTERIA IN THE SOIL—BACTERIOLOGY 
oF SEWAGE AND THE BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF SEWAGE—BACTERIA IN MILK AND 
Mitx PropucTts—BAcTERIA IN OTHER Foops—TECHNIQUE—ETC. 

* * This bock is in part a reprint of the second edition of Bacteria as issued in 
the Progressive Science Series, but it has been so thoroughly corrected and brought 
up to date and so largely added to that it is now to all intents a different book. The 
author’s aim in preparing this new edition has been to prepare a handbook tor 
Physicians in general, and in particular for such as are also Medical Officers of Health. 


DO2GOOROO IVF OD 9OOO 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. 


SETTING FORTH THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN 
HYMNS OF ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THOSE CONTAINED IN THE HYMN-BOOKS OF ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING COUNTRIES, AND NOW IN COMMON USE}; TOGETHER WITH BIOGRAPHICAL 
AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF THEIR AUTHORS AND TRANSLATORS, AND HISTORICAL 
ARTICLES ON NATIONAL AND DENOMINATIONAL HYMNODY, BREVIARIES, MISSALS, 
PRIMERS, PSALTERS, SEQUENCES, ETC., ETC. 
Revised, with Additions, by JOHN JULIAN, D.D., 


Vicar of Wincobank and Canon of York. 
Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 


» 
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THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 


By MICHAEL Mac DONAGH. 
Author of ‘‘ Daniel O’Connell, the Irish Tribune.” 


Demy 8v0. 12s. net. 


The letters on which this book is based are from the post-bag of the Earl of. 
Hardwicke, the first Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union. They baffled the 
keen search of the late Mr. Lecky in the secret archives of Dublin Castle, and were 
therefore supposed by him to have been destroyed, as he states in his ‘‘ History of 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century.”” Lord Hardwicke was most methodical and 
businesslike in his habits. He not only kept a copy of every letter, official and 
private, he wrote during his term of office to Ministers in London, but retained the 
replies in his personal possession, and carried them off on his leaving Ireland in 
1806. Three years ago they were sold to the trustees of the British Museum, and 
have since been arranged, classified and made accessible. The correspondence 
dealing with the Emmet Insurrection in 1803 has been supplemented (by courteous 
permission of the Right Hon. A. Akers-Douglas) by extracts from secret papers in 
the Home Office, now also made public for the first time. 


SOSHESOSSSOSHSOSCOSOE CS 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LT.-GENERAL SIR JAMES BROWNE, R.E., 


KCB BAAS 
(‘BUSTER BROWNE"). 


By Lt.-Gen. J. J. McLEOD INNES, R.E., V.C. 
With Portraits, Illustrations and a Map of the N.W. Frontier. Demy 8vo. 


The biography of the distinguished Engineer of the Sukkur Bridge and the 
Hurnai Railway; whose varied experiences on the North-West Frontier, in the 
Egyptian Campaign, and as Quartermaster-General of the Indian Army, culminated 
in his appointment as successor to Sir Robert Sandeman, in the control of the 
Beloochistan Border Districts. 


9O99O0000900600090 


IANTO THE FISHERMAN, ‘ 


AND OTHER SKETCHES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 
By ALFRED W. REES. 
With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. [Fust out. 


CONTENTS :—Tue Home Fierps—Tue OLp FisHerman (i.) Ianto, and his 
Dandy Fly; (ii.) Dapping for Trout; (iii.) Life’s Eventide—Tue RUINED GARDEN 
(i.) Hours of Song; (ii.) The Middle of June; (iii.) Summer’s Noontide; (iv.) On the 
Margin of the Wood ; (v.) Shadows of Night; (vi.) Autumn Stillness—MeEmorigs oF 
Earty YEARS—THE KerEper’s Docs—TuHE Poot oF THE Harper—Tue Oip 
PoacuHER (i.) The Moorland Cottage; (ii.) A Lonely Life: (iii.) The Gipsy s 
BM Se (iv.) Night on the Heather ; (v.) Spoils of the Autumn Fields: (vi.) The 

iverside. 
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THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, MA, 


Watson Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Edinburgh 
Vou. WI—THE DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


This volume will embrace a notice of the objects, mostly of the pagan epoch, 
found in Anglo-Saxon graves; of the Anglo-Saxon house in its form, fittings and 
decoration ; of coins, and of the various artistic products connected with Church 
life and with Christian worship. Under the last heading will be included carved 
crosses and other stones, illuminated MSS., ecclesiastical embroidery, &c., &c. 


Royal 80. For Vols. I. and II., already published, see page 42. 


PLOEGVESOSSCO VES OOGEY 


THE SPIRITUAL EFFICIENCY OF THE CHURCH 


THE PRIMARY CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CLERGY AND 
CHURCHWARDENS OF HIS DIOCESE. 


By the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORER iD. Ds, 
Bishop of Worcester. 


Demy 8vo. In paper covers. ts. net. 


SOPGSOOYVSCOYVYGEOS 
A CHEAP EDITION 


LAr UNL 


Edited by the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SOSCPYEOSOCSOCOOEHOR YS 


ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; Senior Ciassical Master, High School, Dublin. 


Large Crown 8vo. 


CFL EPEVOSPPEFOSIO IID 


SUN-BABIES. 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHILD LIFE. 
By CORNELIA SORAB4JI. 
With Lilustvations. Squave Demy 8vo. 


SOOSEPOSSOSCEGLEOVEDE 


EO Ata IC UNOS HUAUN DY (GiU T DB Oy TEND TA: 
(This work is quite distinct from Muriay’s Handbook for India.) 


IMPERIAL GUIDE TO INDIA, KASHMIR, 
BURMA, AND CEYLON. 


With Mats, Plans and Illustrations. 6s, net, 
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A CHEAP EDITION OF 


DR. SMILES’ LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 


In consequence of the increasing demand for these works in a form suitable for 
gifts and prizes, Mr. Murray is preparing to publish a Cheap Edition. ‘ 
All the volumes will be reset from new type, and printed on larger paper, with 
extra illustrations. The price will be 3s. 6d. each volume. 
They will be ready this Autumn. 


Vor. I. JAMES BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS. 
» Il. SMEATON AND RENNIE. 
» II. METCALFE AND TELFORD. 
1 1V¥. BOULTON AND WATT. 
1 WV. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


SHTOSSHSSSO SSO SHSSO 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1904. 


WITH RULES AND LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Demy 8vo. In Paper Covers. 2s. net. 


Se 


AUSTIN ON LAW AND SOVEREIGNTY. 


BEING AN EDITION OF LECTURES I, V. AND VI. OF AUSTIN'S 
JURISPRUDENCE, AND OF THE ESSAY ON THE USES OF THE 
STUDY OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


With Introductions, Notes and Excursus by 
W. JETHRO BROWN? LEED.” Ete Dy, 


Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Comparative Law in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth, and Author of ‘‘ The Study of the Law," ‘The New Democracy,” ete. 


Demy 8vo. 


_ The primary objects of this edition are to promote a real study of the Austinian 
point of view, and to encourage students of law to make an honest attempt to 
understand Austin before finding fault with him—an order at present not invariably 
observed. In pursuance of these objects this work will contain suggestive 
questions, concrete examples, and brief excursus. Incidentally, attempts will be 
made to state how far the main positions of Austinian doctrine have been affected by 
later criticism and research. Special attention will be paid to such subjects as 
The Definition of Law, The Motives of Obedience, The Conception of Sovereignty 
as Objective Fact, Sovereignty in the Constitution of the United States, and The 
Comparative Method in Jurisprudence. The Introduction will consist of two parts: 
(1) The Austinian Tradition; (2) Consideration of some historical, philosophical 
and practical objections to the conception of Law as Command, 
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STANLEY’S LIFE OF THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D. 
HEADMASTER OF RUGBY. 
With Photogvavure Portrait and 16 Illustrations. Large Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. net. 


b] 


POPCOCTESOCOSLOSOCOSD 


ARTILLERY AND EXPLOSIVES. 


ESSAYS AND LECTURES WRITTEN AND DELIVERED AT VARIOUS 
TIMES. 


By Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


VHOCSCSCPSOSSOSOOHSOOOD 


THE BLUE MOON, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 


Author of ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” ‘‘ Sabrina Warham,” etc. 
With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, engraved on wood by Miss CLEMENCE HovusMaN. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POOSDHSHHSSCO OOO OOOOSE 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
UN GUE SAAS OF HOPE: 


By ELEANOR CROPPER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Delusions of Dinah.”’ 





Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


'POSSOSOODGVOSVOSSOOOG 


NEW EDITION. 


MARINE BOILERS. 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING, DEALING MORE 
ESPECIALLY WITH TUBULOUS BOILERS. 


Based on the first Edition of the work by Mons. L. E. BERTIN, 
Chief Constructor of the French Navy. 


Brought up to date. Edited by 
LESLIE S. ROBERTSON, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A. 


SECOND EpiTion. With numerous Illustyations. Demy 8vo. £1 1s. net, 
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A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE HISTORICAL WORKS 
JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustvations. In 9 Volumes. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net each. 





HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 Vols. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 Vols. 
JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 Vols. 


No uniform Edition of Motley’s Historical Works has ever existed in England, 
and for many years past the original Library Editions of the earlier works have been 
completely out of print. ‘ 

The publication of the volumes of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC 
has now been completed. The HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, 
Vols. I., II. and III., are now ready. The remaining volumes of the series of 
Motley’s works will be published at monthly intervals. 


PHOSPHO SOOO OOS POOOPD 


TALES OF A POULTRY FARM. 


By CLARA D. PIERSON, 


Author of ‘‘ Among the Farmyard People," ‘‘ Among the Forest People,”’ &c., &c. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PHOSSSSSESOOSSOSOOOD 


MURRAY'S 
SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., 


Fellow and Tutor of Corpus College, Oxford; Author of ‘‘The Great Persian War,” 
Editor of ‘‘Murray’s Handy Classical Maps,"’ &c. 


Folio (14+ x 9% inches). 6s. 


CONTENTS :—i. Empires oF THE BABYLONIANS, LypDIANS, MEDES AND 
PERSIANS.—ii. THE RomMAN Empire, B.C.218-A.D. 100.—iii. THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
A.D. I-300.—iv. BRITANNIA.—v. HIsPANIA.—vi. GALLIA.—vii. DANUBIAN PROVINCES 
OF THE RomMAN Empire.—viii. Iratia.—ix. Ecypr, Rome, etc.—x. GRAECIA.— 
xi. AEGAEAN: SEA, etc.—xii Asta MuInor.—xiii. PrincrpaL BATTLEFIELDS IN 
GREEK AND Roman History.—xiv. PALESTINE. 


The Maps in this Atlas incorporate the results of recent scholarship, and have 
been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief names and natural 
features of the countries, and by eliminating those of minor importance to 
avoid overcrowding. The use of colour contours, whilst displaying the configuration 
of the countries at a glance, enhances the effect of simplicity, which cannot be 
gee in maps where the old-fashioned method of hachured mountains obscured 
the names, 
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A’ HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 


GREEKS “ETRUSCAN) -ANDS” ROMAN. 
BasED ON SAMUEL BircH’s Famous Work. 


By HENRY B. WALTERS, M.A., 


Assistant in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 


With numerous Illustyations. 2Vols. Medium 8v0. £3 35. net. 


OO OOOO 00S OOSOS8 000 


A NEW EDITION OF 
CROWE & CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND 
SIENA, FROM THE 2np TO THE 16TH CENTURY. 


By J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 


WitH EpiroriAL Notes sy LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘ Fra Angelico,’’ ‘‘A History of Siena,’ &c. * 


Six Volumes. With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Squave Demy 8vo. 215. net each Vol. 


VOL. J.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 

VOL. II.—GioTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
VOL. III.—THE SIENESE SCHOOL. 

VOL. [V.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE QUATTROCENTO. 
VOL. V.—LATER SIENESE AND UMBRIANS. 

VOL. VI.—FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE CINQUECENTO. 


Now ready. 


This standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies 
have commanded a very high price. The new Edition will contain the final corrections 
of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this new Edition at any 
rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost to a re-writing of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes each volume representing, as far as 
possible, one or more schools. It is hoped that this arrangement will prove 
convenient to students and travellers. 


SSTOCCOSOSSCHSHOSOODOSHO 


A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


WITH COPIOUS EXERCISES. 
By THEOPHILUS D. HALL, M.A. 
THIRD EDITION. COMPLETLY REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 
Large Crown 8vo. 


This edition has been to a great extent re-written, and is amplified so as to include 
the whole of the necessary course of Elementary English required in the new 
examination for the training of teachers. 
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BOARD OF EXAMINATIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
HANDWORK. 


(RECOGNISED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 
SYLLABUS ANDY LEST JOP CERTIFICATE: Ole Disiness 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 6d. net. 


POSCOTOSFOSOOOSOOSOOSD 


LIFE OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM, 
1792—1861, 
FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY IN THE MINISTRIES OF LORD GREY AND LORD DERBY, 


AND HOME SECRETARY IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Eqitedt byriCyns- PARKER, 
Editor of ‘‘ Life of Sir Robert Peel.” 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 


PHOSPHO OSOCOSOSOOOOS 


A CHEAP REVISED EDITION. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. 


A NARRATIVE: OF TRAVELS IN MANCHURIA, ACROSS THE GOBI 
DESERT, THROUGH THE HIMALAYAS, THE PAMIRS, AND 
HUNZA, 1884-1894. 

By Col. FRANCIS EDWARD YOUNGHUSBAND, Al le 
Of the Indian Army, British Commissioner for Tibet Frontier Matters. 

FourtuH Epition. With Portrait of Author, a Map, and other Illustrations. 

} Demy 8v0. 6s. net. [Fust out. 

THE Ever-WHITE MounTAIN—MaAncuHvuRIA TO PEKIN—Back To Prxin— 
PEKIN TO Kwet-Hwa-CuHanG—ACross THE Gopi DEsERT—THROUGH TURKESTAN 
TO YARKAND—INTO THE HEART oF THE HIMALAYAsS—THE MustTacu PAss—THE 
Rarps into Hunza—Across THE GuLaciers—A KanGuri STRONGHOLD—By THE 


SKIRTS OF THE Pamirs To Hunza —To THE PAmIRS, 1890—A WINTER IN KASHGAR— 
KasHGar To INDIA—THE Missionary QUESTION IN CHINA—IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


THEORIES OF TAXATION. By G. ARMITAGE 
Birkbeck Institute. Crown 8vo. 


MERCANTILE LAW. By Sipney Houmpnurigs, B.A., 
the City of London College. Crown 8vo. 


For Volumes aiveady published see Pp. 45. 


Situ, M.A., Principal of the 


LL.B., Principal of 
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A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ ORIGIN OF SPECIES,” ‘‘DESCENT OF MAN,” ETC. 


THE VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 
UNDER DOMESTICATION 


With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 55. net. 


DPOTSSVSOVSVOOHDSHOSF OS® 


THE GREEK THINKERS. 


MAE ES TORY OF VANCE NEP H bE. O'S OF HY. 
By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, 


of Vienna University. 
Hon. LL.D., Dublin. Ph.D., Konigsberg, etc. 


Vols. II. and III.—Socrates, THE SOCRATICS AND PLATO. 


Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. cach Volume. 


BOOK IV.—SocraTe&s AND THE Socratics—i. Changes in Faith and Morals 
—ii. Athens and the Athenians — iii. The Life and Work of Socrates —iv. The 
Teaching of Socrates—v. Socrates’ End —vi. Xenophon—vii. The Cynics—viii. The 
Megarians and Kindred Movements—ix. The Cyrenaics. 

BOOK V.—PxLato—i. Plato’s Years of Study and Travel—ii. The Genuineness 
and Chronological Order of Plato’s Works—iii. Plato as an Investigator of Ethical 
Concepts—iv. Plato as an Investigator of Ethical Concepts (continued)—v. Plato’s 
‘Gorgias ’’—vi. Plato’s ‘‘ Euthyphro” and ‘‘ Meno.” 


VoL. I. ALREADY PUBLISHED, PRICE 21S. 


POOPSOSLOSHOHOUPODOS 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
EARTHQUAKES. 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE NEW SEISMOLOGY. 


By CLARENCE EDWARD DUTTON, 
Major in:the United States’ Army. 


Illustrated. [Fust out. 


aa 
HEREDITY. 
By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 
Author of ' Studies of Animal Life,” and co-Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of Sex.” 
With numerous Diagrams and Illustvations. Short Demy 8v0. 6s. net. 


~*, VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, SEE PAGE 48. 
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A NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR E. B. TYLOR. 


GROWTH AND SPREAD OF “CULTURE 


By Professor EDWARD BURNET?Y TYLOR, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of Oxford, 
Author of ‘‘ Primitive Culture,’ ‘‘ The Early History of Mankind." 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 


This work will contain additions to the anthropological studies of Man and 
Civilization since the publication of the Author’s Primitive Culture, of which it is 
practically a continuation. The chapters relating to the development of Religion are 
founded on Professor Tylor’s Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen in 1889-1891. The parts 
relating to moral and social institutions, mythology, customs and games, have been 
brought forward in outline in lectures and essays by the writer and now appear in 
more complete form. 


SHPESHOSSESOOSCOOOCOS 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


By S. 0. ANDREW, M.A., 
Headmaster of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon, 


And A. CONSTERDINE, M.A. 
PART I. F'cap 8vo. 


A SECOND COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc.Lond., 


AND 
W. H. SALMON. 
F'cap 8v0. 2s. [Fust out. 


**» For VoLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, SEE PAGE 44. 
POCTOOSTHOOVHOOOEEOS 


A PR ENCES OP 3 OM ANY. 


By Professor J, B. FARMER, F.R.S. 
F’cap 8v0. TS: 
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INDIAN ART AT DELHI, 1903. 


BEING THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE DELHI EXHIBITION, 
1902—1903. 


By Sir GEORGE WATT, C.1.E., M.B., C.M., etc., Director. 
The Illustrative part by PERCY BROWN, A.R.C.A., Assistant-Director. 


Medium 8v0. 12s. net. [Fust out. 


PSIVSHHVSSSSEHHIVSOGHGDSED 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE. 
By The Rev. J. LANGTON CLARKE. 


Demy 8vo. 


CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

PART I.—TueE TEACHING OF THE JUDGE-TyPE (i.) The Main Principle of the Book ; 
(ii.) The Judges of the Book of Judges as types; (iii.) The Judge-Type as shown 
in Moses; (iv.) Functions and Characteristics of the Judges of Israel; (v.) 
Punishments by the Judges; (vi.) The Priests and Prophets as Judges; (vii.) 
The Kings as Judges; (viii.) Summary of the Teaching of the Type; (ix.) The 
Ordinary Conception of Christ’s Judgment. 

PART II.—Scriprurat Inquiry (Is the Teaching of the Fudge-Type in Harmony with the 
Rest of Scripture ?) (i.) Preliminary Remarks; (ii.) Brief Statement of chief 
existing Views on Eschatology; (ii1.) A Fourth View Possible; (iv.) Relation of 
the Theory of Eternal Judgment as set forth in this Book to the above Eschato- 
logical Views; (v.) Other Scripture Types raising the same Expectations of the 
Eternal Judgeship of Christ as does the Judge-Type; (vi.) The Three Passages 
of Scripture placed at the Beginaing of the Book Considered; (vii.) The Lord’s 
Prayer and Psalm Ixxii. Considered ; (viii.) The Design and Effect of the Divine 
Punishment; (ix.) The Deliverance Element in Judgment; (x.) Additional 
Reasons for Expecting the continuance of the Saving Element in Eternal Judg- 
ment; (xi.) Is Repentance possible after Death; (xii.) Future Judgment ; (xiii.) 
The Antimonies of Scripture; (xiv.) S. Matt. xxv. 31-46 Considered; (xv.) 
Reasons for not Discussing other Passages of Scripture which might be 
thought unfavourable; (xvi.) Some Results of Acceptance of the Main 
contention of this Treatise. 


DPHSPSOPIPISSOOEI OOS 


ese o Ba by bog Oe Bd adel 9 0 Bn ok We 


A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE IN THE WORDS OF THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, WITH INTRODUCTION, 
COMMENTARY, AND NOTES. 


INTENDED FOR THE USE OF TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH JOHN SCOTT, 


Canon of Manchester. 


Large Crown 8vo. 


* 
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MURRAY’S HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 
A NEW SYSTEM. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


These Maps have now been recognized as the best and most convenient now in 
existence for the use of scholars and students at the universities and upper classes 
of schools. 

The old method of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been supple- 
mented by colouring the contours with flat brown and green tints, which is now 
recognised as the best and most intelligible way of denoting the configuration of the 
land. A separate Index is included with each map. 


NorTHERN GREECE) Two sheets m one case, 3s. cloth ; 
GRAECIA 4 SoutrH AND PELO- 1s. 6d. net, paper. An entively [NOW READY. 


PONNESUS new map ; engraved for thts series. 
GALLIA - - - - - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. [NOW READY. 
BRITANNIA - - - - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. [NOW READY. 
HISPANIA - - - - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s net, paper. [NOW READY. 
ITALIA { NORTHERN ITALY ) Two sheets in one case, 38. cloth ; 
SOUTH AND SICILY | 1s. 6d. net, paper. [NOW READY, 
Sayer eUMGneis oo } One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s net, paper. [NOW READY 


PALESTINE, SYRIA, anp 
PART OF MESOPOTAMIA, | Three Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth 


AND A MAP SHOWING ST. Is. net, paper. [NOW READY 
PauL’s VOYAGES 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE - Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; 
(at different epochs) 1s. net, paper. [NoW READY. 
THE EASTERN EMPIRES) Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth - 
INCLUDING EGYPT J Is net, paper. [NOW READY. 
ASIA MINOR - . - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper [JUST oUT. 
MARE AEGAEUM - - One sheet, 2s, cloth; 1s. net, paper. [IN PROGRESS. 


REVvE pes Erupes ANCIENNES.—J. G. C. ANDERSON. Asia Minor (Murray’s Handy 
Classical Maps) Londres, 1903. 

‘*M. Anderson a eu l’excellente idée d’éditer, dans un format commode, une carte 
de la péninsule qu’il connait si bien. Cette carte lui vaudra la reconnaissance de 
tous ceux qui s'interessent a l’Antiquité. Autant M. Anderson a été attentif dans 
l'elaboration scientifique de sa carte, autant son éditeur en a sognié l’execution d’un 
coup d’ceil la gamme hypsométrique. Les divisions administratives sont claires et 
apparentes. Enfin, la gravure est nette, fine, lisible. Il y arichesse sans empatement 
L’ Asia Minor de la collection Murray est donc 4 tous égards une publication excellente 
qu’on ne saurait trop recommander.’’—Prof. GzorGEs RaDET (Bordeaux). ; 

‘These maps of Mr. Murray's are far better than anything which has yet been 
attempted in the direction of teaching the physical features of ancient geography 
and they deserve all attention from students and schoolmasters.’”—Atheneum. ; 

““, . , are admirable, and will prove of great assistance to students of ancient 
history. We have before warmly praised the colour-scheme of the maps and we 
need only say of this one (Graecia) that it will help those who use it to realize the 
relations and circumstances of the Ancient Greek States far better than any other 
map with which we are acquainted.’’"— Educational Times. 


* Edited by Mr. J. G. C. ANpERsoN, Christ Church, Oxford, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
October, 1904. 
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The Monthly Review. 


Hdited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 49—OCTOBER, 1904.—2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :— 


EPISTLE TO COLONEL FRANCIS EDWARD 
YouNGHUSBAND—HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Tue FREE KirK AND THE ‘‘ WEE” 
Kirk—A. N. CUMMING. 

Tur Brar’s Paw AND THE DRAGON’S 
CrAWw—E. H. PARKER. 

Tue Marxincs oN Mars—Major P. B. 
Mo.eswortH, R.E. 

Tur Post-MASTER-GENERAL AS DEBT- 
COLLECTOR—JESSE QUAIL. 

SUGGESTIONS ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
GosHELS—II. St. Mark (Continued) 
—Monsignor BarnEs. 





THACKERAY IN SEARCH OF A PROFESSION 
—The Late Rev. WHITWELL ELwIN, 


Tue CominG RADICAL PARTY IN 
AMERICA—A. Maurice Low. 

THE SOLDIERS OF THE SIRKAR—Lieut.- 
Col) H.C. W. WYLLY, G.B: 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ZUBAIR PASHA 
—Professor D.S. MARGOLIOUTH. 


How ENGLISHMEN ARE DESTROYING 
ENGLAND—F. S. TatHam (Member 
of the Natal Parliament). 

A HiGHBORN ADVENTURESS—JANET Ross 


ON THE LINE. 


* * BINDING CASES for the Quarterly Volumes of the ‘‘ Monthly Review,” 
appearing in March, June, September, and December, may be obtained at all Book- 


sellers and Newsagents. Price 1s. net. 


READING CASES suitable for any Number. 


Price 2s. net. 


* 
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An Indian Garden. 


By Mrs. HENRY COOPER EGGAR. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 18 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[Fust out. 


The Chronicles of an Old Campaigner. 
M. DE LA COLONIE, 1692—1717. 


Translated from the French by WALTER C. HORSLEY. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. [Fust out. 


‘ These soldiering experiences are an excellent piece of literary work. 


descriptions of the operations are remarkably lucid, and occasionally he contributes 
a valuable piece of secret history.’’—Times. 








SECOND EDITION. 
The Recent Development of Physical 


Science. 


By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Iliustvated. Large Crown 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. [Fust out. 
““Mr. Whetham’s book will be welcomed. Its appearance is highly opportune. 
There probably never was a time when a clear and compendious account of con- 
temporary physical research was more needed. He has performed a 
difficult task with conspicuous success. His exposition is as clear and simple as 

the nature of the subject permits, and his language is felicitous.".—The Times. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


The, “Rob: Roy Gu the. faeces 


NILE, RED SEA, GENNESARETH, etc. 
A CANOE CRUISE IN PALESTINE AND EGYPT AND THE WATERS 
OF DAMASCUS. 
By JOHN MACGREGOR, M.A. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Maps and Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Fust out. 





Specches,-onalmtia: 
Delivered by LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 


Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
WHILE IN ENGLAND IN JULY—AUGUST, 1904. 
Demy 8vo. Paper Covers. €d, net. 
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History of the Delhi Coronation Durbar. 


HELD ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1903, TO CELEBRATE THE 
CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII., EMPEROR 
OF INDIA. 


COMPILED FROM OFFICIAL PAPERS BY ORDER OF THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA 


By STEPHEN WHEELER. 


With numerous Portraits of Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, Gc., and othey Illustrations. 
Royal 4to. £2 2s. net. 


LIMITED Edition de Luxe ON LARGE PAPER, PRICE £10 IOS. NET, 


«A worthy monument of a great historic pageant.’’—Guardian. 





—oe 


Man and his Environment. 
SOME THOUGHTS OF A THINKER. 


Collected and Edited by his Friend the 
Rev. JOHN P. KINGSLAND. 


tr. TrRutTH—2. Manxinp—3. Lire—4. Forces—5. RELicion (a) Faith— 
6. RELiGIon (b) Conversion—7. Rexicion (c) The Moral Sense—8. Love. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Fust out. 


‘There are many sound ideas and suggestive passages in the book, which is 
pervaded by spiritual warmth and intellectual candour — two things not always 
found together.’’—Litevary World. 





CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


Ge eeaties ass shee aad Lite. 


By ROWLAND EH. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Fust out 


“The impression of the continuous influence exercised by ‘ The Psalms in 
Human Life’ is without doubt very striking. But it is very difficult to give within 
the compass of a review any notion of this effect.’”’—Spectator. 

“The great subject discussed by Mr. Prothero in his fascinating book.’’— 


Guardian. 
——_+e—_——_ 


The Organization of Agriculture. 


By EDWIN A. PRATT, 


Author of “Trade Unionism and British Industry,’ ‘‘ Leading Points of South African History.” 


SEcoNnD Epition. Large Crown 8vo. 58. net. 


‘ 
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A Handbook of Physiology. 


By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 
S1xtH EDITION. BEING THE NINETEENTH OF KIRKES’. 
With nearly Seven Hundred Illustrations, including some Coloured Plates. 


Large Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 





William Shakespeare, his Family 
and Friends. 


By the late CHARLES I. ELTON, M.P. 
Edited by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
With a Memoir of the Author by ANDREW LANG. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [Fust out. 


“We know of no book save only Madden’s ‘ Diary of Master William Silence’ 
which illustrates the works of Shakespeare with equal charm and ingenuity.”’— 
Spectator. 





The Liverpool School of Painters. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIVERPOOL ACADEMY FROM 1810 TO 1867, 
WITH MEMOIRS OF THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


By H. C. MARILLIER, 


Author of ‘‘ Dante G. Rossetti, A Memorial,”’ etc. 


With Illustrations. Squave Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. [Fust out. 





A History of South America. 
1854—1904. 
By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. 
With Maps, Portraits and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. [Fust out. 
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Problems and Principles. 
BEING PAPERS ON SUBJECTS THEOLOGICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 


By the late R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Theology in the Oxford University and Canon of Christ Church ; 
Author of ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” ‘‘ Atonement and Personality,” ‘‘ Christ our Life,” etc. 


Hdited by the Rev. R. B. RACKHAM, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. [Fust out. 





Notes on the Psalter. 


EXTRACTS OF PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM THE PRAYER BOOK, 
SEPTUAGINT AND VULGATE VERSIONS. 


By the late Rev. CHARLES EVANS, M.A., 


Hon. Canon of Worcester; sometime Headmaster of King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


Large Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





Wild Life at The Land’s End. 


RECORDS AND OBSERVATIONS OF THE HABITS AND HAUNTS 
OF THE FOX, BADGER, OTTER, SEAL, &c.,, AND OF 
THEIR PURSUERS IN CORNWALL. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN. 
With Illustrations. Squave Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Tregarthen not only knows what he is writing about, but he knows how to 
write. The result is a singularly charming volume, which will be read with delight 
not only by lovers of one of the most fascinating of English counties, but by all who 
follow the chase of the otter, the badger, and the fox.’’"—County Gentleman. 

‘“ We should say that his work has all the charm of the best conversation; of a 
Sportsman of the old school, mingled with that of a gamekeeper and a poacher, men 
who knew the night as well as they know the day, a man as well as a fox.’’—Daily 


Chronicle. 


—__++——— 


The True Story of the Stratford Bust. 
A CONTEMPORARY LIKENESS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Mrs. CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPKHS. 
Medium 8vo. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


¥ 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Notes from a Dhuary, 
1892—1895. 
By the Rt. Hon. SIR MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF. 


SixtH SERIES. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo0. 18s. 


‘The collection is, in many ways, remarkable. It is unusual, to say at least, to 
come across a diary so uniformly interesting, so often attractive, and not infrequently 
so fascinating as this. It extends now to thousands of pages, yet we do not 
remember a dull one, and assuredly there is none that is ill-natured or scandalous, 
or likely to give pain.’’"—The Guardian. 





An Introductory History of England. 
BROOM THe PARELE ST SDEN-E.S “TMi Arie Saas ae cee 
PARTI I.—¥rom the Earliest Times to the end of the Middle Ages. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


SECOND ImpREsSION. With Mats. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
‘A lucid, vivid and memorable account of events. . . . This is eminently 
history as it should be written.’’—Times. 


‘“We doubt whether a better historical work than Mr. Fletcher's has appeared in 
this country any time within the past fifty years. Certainly we never read a similar 
work with anything like the same pleasure and profit. The author merits our 
thanks as well as our congratulations, for he has succeeded in accomplishing what 
no previous writer, to our knowledge, ever before thought of attempting. He has 
contrived to give us not merely the pith and marrow of history, but its very spirit, 
its soul and essence. : the work seems as accurate as it is attractive, and 
that is high praise indeed.”—Daily Telegraph. 


—_+e—____ 


The Pathway to Reality. 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, DELIVERED IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ST. ANDREWS, IN THE SESSION, 1902-1904. 


By the Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P., LL.D., K.C., 


Author of ‘‘ Education and Empire,”’ etc. 
2 Vols. Large Crown 8vo. 0s. 6d. net each. 


VOL. I.—THE MEANING oF REALITY.—THE CRITICISM OF CATEGORIES. 
VOL. IJ.—ABSOLUTE MIND. 


‘‘ An important and interesting work which is original in its statement. ee 
These two volumes are eminently stimulating, and, what can seldom be said of the 


works of idealist philosophers, they will be quite intelligible to any thoughtful 
reader.’’—Westminster Gazette. 
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The French Noblesse of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. COLQUHOUN GRANT FROM LES SOUVENIRS. 
DE LA MARQUISE DE CREQUY PUBLISHED IN 1834. 
Seconp IMPRESSION. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


‘Mme. de Créquy is alive and vigorous, and we are much mistaken if, in the new 
English dress, she does not make thousands of friends.’’—T he Times. 





Physical Deterioration : 
ITS CAUSES AND THE CURE. 
By Mrs. WATT SMYTH. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘The book is well planned and the writer's style is direct and concise, so that 
the reader gains a clearer view of a complex subject than can be obtained from any 
other publication with which we are acquainted. The book is, indeed, unique in its 

Fc conception, and its execution leaves nothing to be desired. We would commend 
% its perusal to all our readers, and it is well worthy of the careful study of persons. 
. interested in education, whether as teachers or as members of education authorities.” 
—British Medical Fournal. 
————————$ 


The Treatment of Some Acute 


Visceral Inflammations ; 
ANDO ER: PAPETKS: 


By DAVID B. LEES, M.A.,} M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lon., 


Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Senior Physician to the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street; Physician to St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


«Well worthy of careful study, for it contains information which is the outcome 
of personal clinical experience, and we think that Dr. Lees’s hope that these papers 
may be found to be of permanent value will be fully realised.""—The Lancet. 





Irish University Education. 


A PLEA FOR FAIR PLAY. 
By WILLIAM DELANY, 8.J., 


President of University College, Dublin. 


Paper covers, 6d. net. 


% 
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The Pivot of Christian Life. 


ADDRESSES ON CONFIRMATION. 
By the Rev. M. T. HAINSSELIN, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 





An Enquiry into the Economic Condition 
of the Country. 


By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., 


Editor of '‘The Dictionary of Political Economy.” 


Demy 8vo. In paper covers. ts. net. 


—_—_——+-4—_ 
A CHEAP EDITION. 


Historical Memorials of Canterbury. 
By the late ARTHUR P. STANLEY, 


Dean of Westminster. 
With Plans and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“No pilgrim to Canterbury need now content himself with the meagre historical 
information of the guide books when he can get Dean Stanley’s fascinating work for 
half-a-crown.”—Church Times. 


———__ #e 


NEW EDITION OF WHYMPER’S ALPINE GUIDES. 


The Valley of Zermatt | Chamonix and Mont 


and the Matterhorn. Blanc. 
E1cHTH Epirion, thoroughly revised and brought NintH EpIrion, ee revised and brought 
up to date, up to date 
With Illustrations and Maps. 35. net. With Illustrations and Maps 33. net. 





A Primer of Philosophy. 


By Dr. A. S. RAPPOPORT, Ph.D. 
F'cap 8vo. Is. 
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Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Eleanor Anne Ormerod, LL.D., 


Edited by ROBERT WALLACE, 


Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo0. 215. net. 


_ “A valuable record of the life of an eminent scientific lady. Itis indispensable to 
serious workers on the subject.’’—Outlook. 
“Interesting and valuable.’’—Daily Chronicle. 





COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF 
The Works of Lord Byron. 


A NEW TEXT, COLLATED WITH THE ORIGINAL MSS. AND 
REVISED PROOFS, WHICH ARE STILL IN EXISTENCE, 
WITH MANY HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED ADDITIONS. 


Edited by ERNEST H. COLERIDGE and 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., 


With Bibliogvaphies and full Indices. 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 13 Vols. (6 Vols. LetTERS, 7 Vols. POETRY). 
Crown 8v0. 6s. each. 


‘It is our pleasure as well as our duty to record that Mr. Prothero’s six goodly 
volumes form an edition of Byron’s prose writings which adds enormously to our 
intimate knowledge of one of the most remarkable figures in the literature of the 
past century, and that the editor’s work has been performed with skill and 
judgment.” —A theneum. 

“Editor and publisher alike may be proud of the edition which is now 


complete. Jaded reviewers have welcomed each successive volume . . . the 
more we see of Byron's letters, the greater is our astonishment, not only at his 
originality, but at the breadth of his literary knowledge . . their brilliancy is 


conspicuous, and they range over a very wide field of human emotion.”—Morning 
Post. 


The German Official Account of the 
War in South Africa. 


FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT IN 1899 TO THE CAPTURE 
OF GENERAL CRONJE’S FORCE AT PAARDEBERG. 


PREPARED IN THE HISTORICAL SECTION OF THE GREAT GENERAL STAFF, BERLIN 


Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., 
Formerly Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. 


Tuirp IMPRESSION. With Maps and Plans, Demy 8v0, 155. net. 





% 
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The History of 
The British and Foreign Bible Society. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 4 Vols. Vols. I. and II. 1804-1854. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


The Story of the Bible Society. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. 
With Itlustvations. Large Crown 8v0. 6s. 





“Brief, vivid, popular account of the wonderful work of the Bible Society during 
the past hundred years.” —Christian World. 

‘“‘A wonderfully interesting narrative woven together with much skill, and told in 
a manner that must arrest attention.”’—Record. 


$e 


From Kabul to Kumassi ; 


Or, TWENTY-FOUR YEARS OF SOLDIERING AND 
SEGRE. 
By Brigadier-General Sir JAMES WILLCOCKS, K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


With Illustrations by Lavy HELEN GRAHAM, numerous M aps and 
a Portrait of the Author, &c. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘We have rarely read a military narrative better worth reading than ‘ Kabul to. 
Kumassi.’ It is crowded with incident and information: it traverses many fields of 
British enterprise; it concludes with a triumph achieved, despite a thousand 
difficulties, and it is written with a simple grace, spirit and command of language 
that are admirable. Moreover, it is distinguished by its exemplification of a fine 
military spirit, and by much penetrative and incisive criticism.”"—Army and Navy 
Gazette. 


——++—___ 


Lord Cardwell at the War Office. 


BEING A HISTORY OF HIS ADMINISTRATION, 1868—1874. 
By General Sir ROBERT BIDDULPH, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


‘‘ This admirable chronicle makes an exceedingly opportune appearance 
abounds with interest from title-page to imprint.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Sir Robert Biddulph, as Private Secretary, was brought intimately in touch 
with Lord Cardwell, and this history of his is no mean monument to Lord Cardwell’s. 
great labours for the army and the common weal, Every page is clear and concise. 
and interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
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Pydtaa: 


AVE AIDSE, OF) VENT CE. 
By the Honble. ALEXANDER NELSON HOOD. 


With Tllustrations. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 





“‘Mr. Hood’s narrative, with its fine leisurely prose and frequent Johnsonian 
cadences, its dignified movement, and we may add, in lack of an English word, its 
naiveté, which is almost worthy cf Goldsmith, leaves a comforting 18th Century 
flavour of solidity and repose.”—The Times. 





Ireland in the New Century. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O., F.R.S., 


Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instructior for Ireland; Member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland: Commissioner Congested Districts Board, Ireland. 


TuirD IMPRESSION. Large Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


«“ ‘With such a book, it is difficult to know where to begin and where to 
stop. Sir Horace has something to say extremely valuable for all of us to ponder 
and digest. . . . .’—Daily Telegraph. 





Alaska. 


GIVING THE RESULTS OF THE HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION 


CARRIED OUT WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE WASHINGTON ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES. 


Vols. I. and II.—NarraTivE VotumEs (not sold separately). 


£3 35. net. 
Vol. IIT.—GLACIERS. Vols, VIII. and IX.—INSECTS. 
Vol. IV.—GEOLOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. Vol. X.—CRUSTACEANS. 
Vol. V.—CryproGAMic Botany. Vol. XI.—NEMERTEANS AND BRYOZOANS. 
21s. net 





footer TA ttatt Ss: 


By GHOFFREY DRAGE, 


Author of “ Cyril,’ ‘‘ The Labour Problem,” “ The Unemployed,” ‘‘ The Problem of the Aged Poor, 
“ The Foreign Report of the Labour Commission.” 


SEconp ImprESSION. With Maps. Medium 8v0. 21S. net. 


“We know of no book which covers the whole ground so completely as 
Mr. Drage’s, or is so well calculated to put the general reader in possession of 
the main facts, and it is for the general reader rather than for the specialist that he 
has avowedly written.” —The Times. : 

“An encyclopedia of everything relating to ‘All the Russias’ . . . a volume 
which no library and no well-equipped politician can afferd to be without.”’—The 
Daily Telegraph. 


% 
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The Hotsexet Onier 


AUNe ACU PO Ba © 1GrRIAGE, Hay. 


By J. T. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 
‘‘ These sketches are done with a delicate sympathy, with observation, and with 
an amused, quiet humour which has great charm . . . they are attractive, 


sweet, and human; we should call them clever if they were not something much 
better than clever.’’—A thenaum. 


> 


Animals that have Owned Us. 


By W. H. POLLOCK, 


Author of ‘‘ Verses, Old and New,” ‘‘A Nine Men’s Morrice,” etc. 
Square Demy 8v0. 55. net. 


‘To turn from page to page is to pass from amusement to amusement, for high 
spirits are always abundant, to say nothing of witty allusions and telling phrases.” 
—The Literary World. 





Impressions of Japan. 


By G. H. RITTNER. 
Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Photographs taken by the AuTHOR. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Square Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


‘Mr. Rittner has evidently made a close study of many interesting aspects of 
Japanese life . . . heis gifted with a very clear and simple descriptive style, 
his graphic accounts of the people, their customs and their modes of life may be 
read with great advantage.’—The World. 





Lucretia Borgia. 
By FERDINAND GREGOROVIUS. 
Translated by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. 


With Illustrations. Large Crown 8v0. tos. 6d. net. 





Fountains Abbey. 


By the Very Rev. DEAN HODGES, 


Principal of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
With Photogravure Illustrations and Plans. Square Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
‘It is pleasant to have at one’s command so simple and handy an account of 
the Abbey’s history. Particularly interesting is the story of its foundation.’’—The 


Globe. 
oie‘ Charmingly written . . . a model of what a brief monastic history should 


be.’ —The Scotsman. 
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Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt and 


Paganism, 
AND “OPER VESSAYS. 
By The Hon. ARTHUR THEMPLE LYTTELTON, 
Late Bishop of Southampton; Author of ‘‘The Place of Miracles in Religion.” 


With a Memoir of the Author by the LORD BISHOP OF 
ROCHESTER. 
Portvait. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 
‘Running through all the papers there is a high-mindedness and a nobility of 


aim and temper which are qualities too rare and valuable not to welcome and 
to cherish.’’—The Times. 





The Life of Charles Grant, 


SOMETIME MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR INVERNESS-SHIRE 
AND A DIRECTOR OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
By HENRY MORRIS, 


Madras Civil Service (retired); Author of ‘‘The Lives of the Governors-General of India,”’ etc. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


“Mr. Morris has written an able and most interesting book on a most 
interesting personality. He brings to his subject an intimate knowledge of India 
as it is and India as it was, a scholarly pen, and a mind thoroughly in sympathy 
with Grant.”—The Scotsman. 





The Kinship of Nature. 


By BLISS CARMAN, 
Author of ‘‘The Pipes of Pan,” “‘ The Green Book of the Bards.’’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Tt is long since we came across a new book with so much at once of invigora- 
tion and charm.”—Glasgow Herald. 





Germon and’ Preacher. 
ESSAYS ON PREACHING. 


By the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., London, 
Rector of St. Swithin’s, London Stone, with S. Mary Bothaw, E.C. 
Large Crown 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
“Tt is clear, definite and forceful, both in its style and in its treatment of 


the subject. We can unhesitatingly recommend it to young men who wish to 
become useful and effective preachers.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


% 
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Ruskin in Oxford. 


AND OTHER STUDIES. 


By the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., 
DEAN OF DURHAM. 


With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


‘An interesting and scholarly volume.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘‘We must now leave this volume with a hearty recommendation of its readable 
-qualities and a sincere desire for more of a similar character when the Dean is again 
inclined to draw upon his memory and his study.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—~+~o—__—_ 


Recent Excavations in the Roman Forum, 
1898-1904. 
By (Mrs.) E. BURTON-BROWN. 
With a Preface by COMM. BONIT, 
Director of the Excavations. 
Illustrations and Plans. F'cap 8v0 335. 6d. net. 


‘““A valuable handbook. . . . an admirable summary and explanation of 
what has been done and the knowledge thereby gained during the last six years. 
It is a book that requires no classical training to make it understood. One cannot 
sufficiently praise the lucidity and brevity of Mrs. Burton-Brown’s work.’’— 
-Morning Post. 





Jewish Forerunners of Christianity. 
By ADOLPH DANZIGER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





The Anwar-I-Suhaili . 


or, Lights of Canopus. 


Persian Dictionary. COMMONLY KNOWN AS KALILAH 
AND DAMNAH. 

BEING AN ADAPTION BY 
MULLA HUSAIN BIN ‘ALI At 
; WAI'Z-AL-KASHIFT, 

OF THE FABLES OF BIDPAt. 


Royal 4to. 4-Bound. £3 35. net. TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN BY 
ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.1.E. 


LARGE PAPER EDITION. 


* Royal 4to, 31s. 6d, Also Medium 8v0, 15s. 


A Complete English- 


COMPILED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By 


ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, C.LE. 
H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. 


“SMALLER Epition. Demy 8vo. ats. net. 
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A NEW EDITION. 


Journey, to,.Lhasa and, Central, ‘Libet. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.LE., 


Of the Bengal Educational Service, Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, etc. 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


“|. most complete and authoritative account not only of the sacred city 
of Lhasa, but of Central Tibet and its people.’’—The Daily Chronicle. 

“All who are in any way interested in strange countries and peoples, or who 
care to know the truth about a land which has been a good deal misrepresented, 
should read the simple unvarnished narrative of Sarat Chandra Das. Were he 
European he would long ere this have taken rank among the most daring, accom- 
plished and successful explorers of the age.’’—The Morning Post. 





A Manual of General Pathology. 


FOR STUDENTS. 
By SIDNEY MARTIN, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 


Professor of Pathology, University College; Physician to University College Hospital. 
With numerous Woodcuts from Micro-Photographs. 


Medium 8vo. 155. net. 





Why we Christians Believe in Christ. 


BISHOP GORE’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
SHORTENED FOR POPULAR USE. 
By the Rev. T. C. FRY, D.D. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 


—— 69 


Things Chinese ; 
On, NOTES CONNECTED. WITH CELE As 
By J. DYER BALL, M.R.A.S., M.N.C.Br.R.A.S., 
H.M. Civil Service, Hongkong ; Author of ‘‘ Cantonese Made Easy,” “‘ How to speak Cantonese,” etc. 
Fourth Edition Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8v0, 12s. net. 
‘« This work is, as those who have used it know, indispensable to the sojourner 


in China. It is what all books of reference are not—eminently readable as well as of 


unfailing utility.”—Westminstey Gazette. 
“Tt is an invaluable book of reference for all who have occasion to seek 


information with respect to China and the Chinese _Daily Telegraph. 
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Lenten Addresses and Meditations. 


By the late Venble. C. W. FURSE, M.A., 


Canon and Archdeacon of Westminster; and sometime Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beauty of Holiness.”’ 


With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


Large Crown 8vo. 6s. 


44 


A CHEAP EDITION. 


The Sermon on the Mount. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION 


By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, DE Ds 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. 


Crown 8v0. Paper Covers, 6d. net. 





The Sons of the Clergy, 1655-1904. 


By the Rev. EH. H. PEARCE, 


Rector of Christ Church, Newgate Street. 
With Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 5S. net. 


———_—_¢o—____. 


The Annals of Tacitus. 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Books I.—VI. 
AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION WITH INTRODUCTION AND Notes. 


By GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow ; 
Editor of Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, Latin Prose Composition, etc. 


With Maps, etc. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 





Reminiscences of a Royal Academician. 
By the late J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo,. 12s, net. 


‘‘ The ‘ Recollections’ are full of good things, and will be eagerly read by the 
multitude of admirers of the artist’s work.” —The Standard. 
‘The work is altogether charming.""—The Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The Elements of Moral Philosophy. 


By MOHIT CHANDRA SEN, M.A., 


Professor of Ripon College, India. 
Large Crown 8v0. 3s. 6d. 





———— 


Personal Reminiscences of the Duke 


of Wellington. 
By FRANCIS, ist HARL OF ELLESMERE. 


Edited, with a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere, by his Daughter, 
ALICH, COUNTESS OF STRAFFORD. 


SECOND ImpRESSION. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 





sahe sCreevey—apersii1 76811 838. 
Edited by the Rt. Honble Sir HERBERT MAXWHLL, Bart., M.P. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION. With Portvatts. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


* * With the exception of the correction of misprints and errors, all the veprints of 
THE CREEVEY PAPERS ave the same as the oviginal edition. 





Sixteen Years in Siberia. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONIST. 


By LHO DEUTSCH. 
Translated and Hdited by HELEN CHISHOLM. 


FourTH IMPRESSION. Wath Portraits and other Illustvations. Demy 8v0. 15s. net. 


‘«Tt is one of those absorbing human documents which hold and thrill you from 
its first line to its last. A story the dramatic features of which far exceed anything 
that even the widest melodramatist would have dared to invent . . . with this 
important difference in the interest, that it is all true—is all a narration of real men, 
real women, real society.” —T.P.’s Weekly. 





Between the Acts. 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Plea of Pan,”’ 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Square Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


“You will be more than charmed, even fascinated, by the scenes and sketches 
in Mr. Nevinson’s ‘ Between the Acts.’’’—Truth. 


% 
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George Villiers, 
SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 1628-1687. 


A STUDY IN THE BISTORY OF ERE RESLORADLION 
By WINIFRED, LADY BURGHCLERE. 
With Portraits and Illustyations. Demy 8v0. £1 Is. net. 


‘This careful and well-balanced study . . . is the fruit of ungrudging care 
and of a sound taste.’—The Times. 





Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier 


and Sportsman, 
IN INDIA, AFGHANISTAN, EGYPT, &c., 1865—1885. 
By Lt.-General Sir MONTAGU GHRARD, K.C.B., K.C.S.I. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. r6s. net. 


‘One of the most delightful volumes of sporting anecdotes and garrison reminis- 
cence ever published.”’—Morning Post. 





Sorrow, Sin and Beauty. 
By the late Rev. Professor R. C. MOBERLY, D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ Christ our Life,” “‘Atonement and Personality,’’ ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” etc. 


New EpITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





The Life of John Colborne, 
Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, 


G.C.B., G Cris CMG, Sree K.M.T., etc. 
By G. C. MOORE SMITH, M.A., 


Editor of ‘‘ The Autobiography of Lt.-General Sir Harry Smith,”’ 
With Maps, Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net, 


“A military biography of the best type.”—The Outlook. 
soit One of the most fascinating and, at the same time, one of the most instructive 
biographies that has ever been written.’ —United Service Magazine. 
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iSchool: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND 
PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


Demy ato. 
CONTENTS. No. to. 


Practice and Precept. 
The Welsh Revolt-—Evening Schools—Lord 
Rosebery’s Scheme--The Bishop of Hereford’s 
Bill— University of Leeds—League of the 
Empire—Our Prize Competition. 

The Need for System in Elementary 
Rural Education. By A. D. Hatt. 


Education in Rural Districts, and the 


Act of r902. By C.J R. TIPPER. 
Educational Economies. By G. A. 
CHRISTIAN. 


The Old Status and the New. 
Suggestions of the Board of Education 
for a Four-Year English Course. 
Our Leaders: IX. Richard Mulcaster. 

(With an Illustration.) 
The Central Period of Education. By 
R. E. Protuero, M.V.O. 





6d. nett. 
OCTOBER. 


A Country School for Town Children. 
By J. C. Mepp. 


The Book and Its Writer: 
Adolescence. 

Nature Study. On a Perkshire Heath. 
By ‘‘J. A. Owen.” 


Common Room Papers. Foreign Holiday 
Courses. By A. J. PRESSLAND. 


The Writing 


Die Etall’s 


The Teachers’ Forum. 
Lesson. 


How the Act Works. 
Reviews: Our Grandfathers at School. 
Minor Notices. 


Our Prize Competition. 





Old Time Travel. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF THE CONTINENT FORTY YEARS 
AGO COMPARED WITH EXPERIENCES OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With numerous Illustvations by A. H. HArtam Murray. 


Square Demy 8v0. 12s. net. 


“A work of travel almost unique of its kind.”—Yorkshive Post. 
“You may travel where you will; you may go further and fare worse; but our 


holiday sha)l be spent on the travelling carpet of Mr. Alexander Shand.’’—Oudtlook. 
“Mr. Hallam Murray’s forty drawings are accurate, well chosen, and charming. 


—The Times. 





” 


The Grant and Validity of British Patents 


for Inventions. 
By JAMES ROBERTS, M.A., LL.B., 


Ex-Scholar, Senior Moderator and Gold Medallist in Experimental Science, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
of The Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Associate of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 


With numerous Illustrations, 


Medium 8vo. 255. net, 


* 
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A First Latin-English Dictionary. 


By A. C. AINGER, M.A., 


Trinity College, Cambridge; late Assistant Master at Eton. 


Large Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Notes on the Authentic Portraits of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


BASED on tHE RESEARCHES of THE Latz SIR GEORGE SCHARF, K.C.B. 
DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY— 


RE-WRITTEN IN THE LIGHT OF NEW INFORMATION. 
By LIONEL CUST, 


Director, Keeper and Secretary of the National Portrait Gallery ; 
and Works of Art. 


With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most authentic Portraits of the Queen, 
and other Illustrations. Small 4to. £3 35. net. 


Surveyor of the King's Pictures 


—_++4—___ 


The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels 
in Italy. 


BY WAY OF SWITZERLAND . AND GERMANY, 
IN 1580 AND 1581. 


Translated and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
W. G. WATERS, 


Author of ‘‘Jerome Cardan," &c, 


With Portraits and other Illustvations. 3 Vols. Pott 8vo. 


T5S. net ; 
also in Vellum, 215. net. 


———+4—____ 


Eton in 1829—1830. 
A DIARY OF BOATING AND OTHER EVENTS, 
WRITTEN IN GREEK By THOMAS KYNASTON SELWYN. 


Edited with Translations and Notes by 
Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 


Head Master of Eton, 
With Maps and Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo. tos, 6d, net, 
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The Middle Eastern Question ; 


or; SOME POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF INDIAN DEFENCE. 
By VALENTINE CHIROL, 


Author of ‘‘ The Far Eastern Question.” 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 





Bacteriology of Milk. 


By HAROLD SWITHINBANK, 


Of the Bacteriological Research Laboratory, Denham, 


and GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D., F.R.S.H., D.P.H., 


Medical Officer of Health of Finsbury, and Formerly Demonstrator of Bacteriology in King’s College, 
London; Author of ‘‘ Bacteriology and the Public Health,”’ etc 


WITH SPECIAL CHAPTERS ALSO BY DR. NEWMAN ON THE 
SPREAD OF DISEASE BY MILK AND THE CONTROL OF THE 
MILK SUPPLY, 

With Chromo-Lithographs, Woodbury Type Reproductions of Photographs of Cultures, and 
other Illustrations of Bacteria and of Apparatus, and also Charts illustrating Epidemics. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net. 





The Home Mechanic. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. 


With 250 Illustvations. Medium 8v0. 12s. net. 





Some Indian Friends and Acquaintances. 


A STUDY OF TIIE WAYS OF BIRDS AND. OTHER ANIMALS 
FREQUENTING INDIAN STREETS AND GARDENS. 


By Lt.-Colonel D. D. CUNNINGHAM, C.I.H., F.R.S. 
With 8 Colowred and numerous other Illustrations by the AutHoR. Square Demy 8vo. 125. net. . 
“Colonel Cunningham has made his account of his little Indian friends and 


acquaintances most fascinating.’’—Morning Post. 


———_¢¢——_ 


Galileo. 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


By J. J. FAHIE. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8v0. 16s, net, 


. 
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Signs of Life. 


A SERIES OF LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
DELIVERED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., F.R.S., 
Of the Physiological Laboratory, University of London, 


With numerous Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





The Drawings of the Florentine Painters. 


‘CLASSIFIED, CRITICISED AND STUDIED AS DOCUMENTS IN THE 
HISTORY AND APPRECIATION OF TUSCAN ART. 
By BERNHARD BERENSON. 


WitH A Copious CATALOGUE RAISONNE AND ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY 
FACSIMILE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Two Vols. Folio. £L2r net. 





THE OLD STOREES “CR IRELAnN 


THREE WORKS TREATING OF GAELIC LEGENDS. 


Edited and Translated by LADY GREGORY. 


Gods and Fighting Men. 


THE STORY OF THE TUATHA DE DANAAN AND OF THE FIANNA 
OF IRELAND. 


WitH A PreFace By W. B. YEAS. 


Large Crown 8vo. 65. net. 


‘To say that Lady Gregory’s new collection of Irish legends is worthy of her 
‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne’ is praise enough.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Cuchulain of : 
Poets and Dreamers. 


Muir 
NA UIT them ne. STUDIES AND TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE STORY OF THE MEN OF THE RED THE IRISH. 

BRANCH OF ULSTER. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Large Crown 8v0. 6s. net. 
‘Tt is the best book that has come from “. . . . her book is one to which 
Ireland in recent years.”—Times. all lovers of Ireland and Irish literature 


‘Lady Gregory's altogether charming | will turn with keen enjoyment, and that 
heh ae of Muirthemne.’ —Pall Mail | more than once,”—The Times, 


SECOND EDITION. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Sir Wilfred Laurier and the Liberal Party. 


Ay EO) ali CAGE a EES a RY, 


By J. S. WILLISON. 
With Portrait. 2 Vols. Large Crown 8va. 25S. net. 





Reminiscences of a Staff Officer. 


CHIEFLY RELATING TO THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN AND TO 
ST. HELENA MATTERS DURING THE CAPTIVITY OF NAPOLEON. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel BASIL JACKSON, 
Edited by R. C. SHATON, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Author of “ Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon.” 
With Map, Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘An interesting book. .. . We owe Mr. Seaton a debt of gratitude for reprinting 
Notes and Reminiscences.’ ’’—The Spectator. 





NEW EDITION for ‘1904. 


Law without Lawyers. 
AN EPITOME OF THE LAWS OF ENGLAND FOR PRACTICAL USE. 
By TWO BARRISTERS-AT-LAW. 
Large 8vo.  Ovey 700 pp. Cloth extra. Price 6s. 


“The best and fullest work of its kind that has yet appeared.” —World. 
“The two barristers who are responsible for ‘Law without Lawyers’ have 
produced the best book of its class that we have come across.’—Standard. 





Golden String. 


A DAY BOOK FOR BUSY MEN AND WOMEN. 
Arranged by SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY, 
And Miss VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. 

SECOND IMPRESSION. Gilt edges. Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


‘« An admirable selection of noble and inspiring thoughts.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
‘‘ Delightful little volume . . . onecan find nothing but praise for a happy 
idea so admirably carried out.’’—Ladies’ Field. 


ee a 


The Sculptures of the Parthenon. 
By the late A. S. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A., 


Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum ; 
Corresponding Member of the Institut de France. 


With numerous large Photogravures and other Illustrations of the whole Remains. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 


* 
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TRREE! VOLUBESINOE (POEM s: 
By BLISS CARMAN. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net each. 


Songs of the Sea Children. 


The . Pipes, “of Pan.) From, the Green iscon 
From THE Boox or MytTus. of the Bards. 
‘““Mr. Carman’s verses attain a notable gracefulness, both in thought and 
expression. The note of joy runs in them all like a fine sap. . . . the entire 


work is a treasure and a delight.’’—To-Day. 


—+e———_——_ 


A Cheap Edition of CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ ORIGIN OF SPECIES,” ‘‘ DESCENT OF MAN,"’ ETC. 


Large Crown 8vo. Green Cloth. 2s. 6d. net each. 





The Formation The Various Contri- 
of Vegetable Mould 
through the 
Action of Worms. 


vances by which 
Orchids are Fertilised 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR by Insects. 
HABITS. 
With Illustrations. With Illustrations. 





The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 


Animals. 
Hdited by FRANCIS DARWIN. 
With Photographic and other Illustrations. 





The Arts in Early England. 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN, MM.A., 


Watson Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 


VOL. I.—TueE LiFe oF Saxon ENGLAND IN ITS RELATION TO THE ARTs, 
VOL. IJ.—EcCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVERSION 
OF THE SAXONS TO THE NorMAN CoNQuEST. 


With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 325. net. 
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Wire tise of. Words. 


THE ACCIDENCE OF GRAMMAR AS IT EXPLAINS THE PARTS OF 
SREE CE. 


By Miss GHORGINA KINNEAR. 
F’cap 8v0. Is. 


———oe—————- 


A Primer of Physiology. 


By Professor ERNEST H. STARLING, F.R.S. 
Illustrated. F'cap 8vo. 1s. 








Hobson —=j|obson. 
BEING 


A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS AND PHRASES 
AND OF KINDRED TERMS, ETYMOLOGICAL, HISTORICAL, 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND DISCURSIVE. 

By the late Col. SIR HENRY YULHE, R.H., C.B., 

And the Jae ARTHUR COKE BURNELL, Ph.D., O.LH. 


SEconp Epition. Thoroughly Revised by WILLIAM CROOKE, B.A. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 


ee 


THE ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


THIRD SHRIES: 


Early Eastern Christianity. 


SIX LECTURES ON THE SYRIAC SPEAKING CHURCH. 
By F. CRAWFORD BURKITT, M.A, 
Lecturer in Palewography in the University of Cambridge. 

Large Crown 8v0. 6s. net. 


FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 


Criticism of the (New Studies in English 
Testament. Religion in the XVIIth. 


By Tue Rev. Wo. Sanpay, D.D., L.L.D.; F.G. 
ian: D.Litt., Pu.D.; Francis CRAWFORD Century. 
Burkitt, M.A.; Tue Rev. F. H. Cuase, D.D.; 
THE Very Rey. J. H. Bernarp, D.D.; THE By i. HENSLEY HENSON, B.D., 
Rev. A. C. HeapvaM, B.D. Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 





Large Crown 8v0. Rckacn Large Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


¥ 
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LATEST VOLUMES IN THE 
HoME Aanpd SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAL WORKING. By J. C. Pearson, 
Technical-Assistant to H.M. Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools: 
Author of ‘‘ Manual Instruction—Woodwork.”’ With 12 Full-page Plates and 
many Illustrations in the Text. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


ALGEBRA. Part II. By E. M. Lanerey, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master 
in Bedford Modern School, and S. R. N. Brapiy, M.A. 215 pages. 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth gilt, with many Diagrams. 2s. 

This Volume contains chapters on Involution and Evolution—Surds—Quadratic 
Equations— Simultaneous Quadratics— Problems leading to Quadratics—Ratio, 
Proportion, and Variation—Graphs, with Miscellaneous Theorems and Exercises 
for Revision. : 

It continues and completes Algebra, Part I., by the same Authors, of which 
Professor JoHN Perry, of the Royal College of Science, writes :—''I never do praise 
a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra (regarded as a book for 
beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot imagine an Algebra prepared 
for schools in general, and especially for use by teachers in general, which would 
come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra ought to be than yours." 
GEOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Euclid. 

Having in view the new Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, The 
London Matriculation, The Board of Education, and other Examinations. 
By S. O. Anprew, M.A., Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, 
Croydon. F'cap. 8vo. Third Impression. 2s. 

‘A marvel of compression.”-—School. 

‘“. . . A thorough practical guide. . . Mr. Andrews’ teaching is from 
first to last clear and methodical, and admirably fitted to attract the attention of 
boys, for it imparts knowledge which can be applied, and in which they will 
consequently take an intelligent interest.’—Publishers’ Circular. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 
FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. By Lapy Maenus. With Illustrations. 
Is. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. By Lorp 
AVEBuRY. With Illustrations. Third Impression. 25. 


PLATO’S ‘REPUBLIC.’ By Pror. LEWis CAMPBELL, With Illustrations. 2s. 
INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. By Lauriz Maenus. 2s. 


THE FACE OF NATURE, By vue Rev. C. T. Ovenpven, D.D. With 
Illustrations. 2s. 

HEROES OF THE WEST. By THE Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Carty.ez and F, S. 
Marvin, M.A. Vol. I. With 4 Illustrations. 2s. 


ALGEBRA. Part I. ByE. M. LANGLEY, M.A., and S. R. N. Braviy, M.A. 
Is. 6d, 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. By j. H. LEONARD, 
6d 


B.Sc., Lond. Second Impression. ts. 


A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. Lzonarp. With 
diagrams. 1s. 6d. 


ELECTRIC WIRING. By W.C. Cuinton, B.Sc. (Lond.). With Illustrations 
Third Impression. 1s. 6d. : 
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LATEST VOLUMES IN MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 


SEconDARY EpucaTion TExt-Booxs 





NATURE TEACHING. Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture. 
For the use of Schools. By Francis Watts, B.Sc., and Wittiam G. 
FREEMAN, B.Sc, Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. Part II. By Gustav Hrtn, University of 
Berlin, Lecturer in German (Honours) to the University of Aberdeen, and 
MicHEL Becker, Professor of Modern Languages in the Ecole Alsacienne, 
Paris. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Part I. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d.) 


THE INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READER. Based on Sir Wm. SmitH’s 
French Principia, Part II. Edited with Historical, Biographical, and 
Grammatical Notes by Maurice A. GERoTHWOHL. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PICTURE VOCABULARY, in Phonetic and 
Ordinary Transcript. By W. Mansrietp Poors, M.A., Modern Language 
Master at the Royal Naval College,.Osborne. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAY WRITING FOR SCHOOLS. By L. Corz Cornrorp. Second 
Impression. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES. 


ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. With a new chapter on 
“Interference with Foreign Trade.” By James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL KNOWLEDGE. A Manual of Business Methods and Trans- 
actions. By ALGERNON WARREN. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


UN EPISODE DE WATERLOO. Par StenpHat. Adapted and Edited by 
Maurice A. GEROTHWOHL. 2S. 


A COMPANION TO FRENCH VERSE. By rue Rav. H. J. Cuayror, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. 


PoE ROOe Dyan. HAnE, IViGAL 925167, 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. By W. Mansriritp Poort, M.A., and MIcHEL 
BECKER. 25. 6d 


CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. By Prosper Mérimée. 
Prepared and edited by Professor ERNEST WEEKLEY. 25. 6d. ; 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By Professor Cuares - 
GLAUSER, and W. MANSFIELD PooLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. By Maser A. Marsn. 2s. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH ACCIDENCE AND OUTLINES OF 
SYNTAX. By G. H. Crarxe, M.A., and L. R. TANQUEREY. 35. 6d. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. By EuizasBetH Ler. With Four Maps. as. 6d. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. Mansrietp Poorer. M.A., 
and MicHEL BECKER. 2s. 6d, each. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


Handbooks for Civil Service Exams, 


Edited by JOHN KEEFE, F.R.G.S., 


Principal of the Civil Service Academy, Liverpool and Manchester. 


(ADAPTED ALSO FOR THE CLASSES OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTES, HIGHER GRADE 
ScHOOLS, CERTIFICATE, SCHOLARSHIP, AND OTHER PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS.) 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND ESSAY WRITING. Adapted alike for 
Beginner and Advanced Student. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HINTS ON COMPOSITION. Third Edition; considerably enlarged. Demy 
8vo. 6d. 


HIGHER ARITHMETIC. This book is based primarily on the questions set in . 
the various public examinations held by the Civil Service Commissioners 
during the past twenty years. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. A compilation of Papers set at Examina- 
tions for Boy Clerkships, Customs, &c., together with Answers and an 
Appendix. Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


CIVIL SERVICE TOT BOOK. Contains 144+192 Exercises in Long and 
Cross Tots. Fourth Thousand. F'cap oblong gto. is. 


CIVIL SERVICE PENMANSHIP. This book contains varied specimens of 
Civil Service Penmanship approved by the Examiners. Third Edition. 
F’cap folio. 1s, 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. Many Exercises, together with an 
Appendix. 212 pages. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

COPYING MANUSCRIPT. Contains Facsimiles of Exercises set in recent 
Civil Service Competitions. F’cap folio. 2s. 

COPYING TABULAR STATEMENTS. Contains 36 Exercises set in recent 
Examinations, with hints for practice. ato. Is. 

CIVIL SERVICE BOOKKEEPING. Examination Papers set for Second 
Division Clerkships, ranging over twelve years. F’cap 4to. 1s. 

CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING AND DICTATION BOOK. Revised and 
Enlarged Edition. Cr. 8vo. ts. 6d. 


DIGESTING RETURNS INTO SUMMARIES. This book contains most 
of the Exercises set during the last fifteen years in the open competitions for 
Second Division Clerkships, Outport Clerkships, and Customs Assistants. 
Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


—— —~44 


A Book of British Song. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
Edited by CECIL J. SHARP, 


Principal of the Hampstead Conservatoire, 
WITH PIANOFORTE SCORE AND worbs. Large 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
SMALL CROWN 8VO. EDITION WITH WORDS AND AIRS ONLY. 


Cloth, 2s.; paper, ts. 6d. 
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THE LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





Sabrina Warham. 


By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Author of ‘‘A Modern Anteus,” ‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ etc. 
‘* The book has much that is true and beautiful.’’—Morning Post. 
‘Sabrina 1s delightful. . . . Mr. Housman’s work comes for pure refreshment.” 


—Church Times. 


The Rose Spinner. 


By MARY DHANE, 


Author of ‘‘ Treasure and Heart.” 
‘* An exceptionally well-written story.’’—Outlook. 


The Greatness of Josiah Porlick. 


By ANON. 


‘‘ This is a fine book.’’—The Times. 
“Drawn with admirable force. 
The World. 


The end is fine; its satire is acutely just.”— 


Brothers. 


By HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Pinch of Prosperity,’ ‘‘The Shadowy Third,’ ‘‘ John Charity,” &c. 


‘‘ All the characters have individuality, and are instinct with life and with 


human nature. 


It is a book to love and to Jive in awhile, and a book which will not 
lightly be forgotten.’’— Westminster Gazette. 


rey ctl ot the Temple. 


By W. H. MALLOCE, 
Author of ‘‘'The New Republic,’ ‘‘A Human Document,”’ etc. 
“|. . We have rarely seen the connexion between civilization and the 
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